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GMC Truck Chassis list as “~ 
Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; < 
2-Ton, $2375; 34%-Ton, ™ 
$3600; 5-Ton, $3950 
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Reduce Hauling Costs 50 Per Cent 


GMC Truck Tractors Make Possible New and Limit- 
less Opportunities for Hauling Volume Tonnage 


Transportation of volume tonnage 
by motor truck has been limited 
up to now by the lack of a power 
plant unit with speed, pulling 
ability and economy. 


Now comes the GMC truck tractor, 
fitted with the GMC Two-Range 
Transmission and for the first 
time combining successfully these 
three vital requisites of heavy-duty 
hauling. 


By taking advantage of the new 
and wonderful power that this 
revolutionary transmission pro- 
duces from an engine of moderate 
size, operating at a properly gov- 
erned speed, and utilizing it to 
pull not only the load one chassis 


can bear, but that of trailers— 


By making full use of the big sav- 
ings in loading and unloading time 
that come witha detachable power 
plant, and by overcoming through 
even load distribution the menace 
of huge tonnage to the roadways 
of the country— 


By these advantages— haulage 
costs for big volume tonnage are 
cut as much as 50 per cent, and 
loads carried over roads and up 
grades that other trucks cannot 
negotiate. 


This GMC achievement opens 
the way to the vast possibilities of 
the motor truck as a common 
carrier of the nation’s freights. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5, 10 and 
15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria was 

destined, from the time its 

cornerstone was laid, to be © 
a hotel which offers all that is. 
superior in the reception, ac- ~~ _ 
commodation and © enteértain-. .~* 
ment of discriminating people.. © 
It has lived up to its original 
purpose so successfully that, 
today, the Waldorf-Astoria. is 
the high standard. by | which 
other great hotels are judged. 


A stay of any duration at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will convince 
even the most skeptical that it 
merits its title—the aristocrat 
of hotels. 


Che Waldorf-Astoria 
ee ee 
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Western Electric plant #n Chicago. 


The force assembied ai the 


A group of Western 
Electric men in 1881. 










Some of the 37,000 workers in the 
world’s telephone workshop 


This picture shows some West- 
ern Electric people at Chicago list- 
ening to the president of their com- 
pany talk from his desk in New 
York. 


He spoke through a telephone 
which the people who heard him 
had made. His voice was carried 
over wires and through cables 
which they had made, and was am- 
plified many million times by a 
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loud speaking device which they had 
made. 

Yet what these people had ac- 
complished in making equipment to 
respond to so remarkable a test is 
but typical of the work they are 
doing every day. Your own tele- 
phone was made with the same skill 
and care. 

The men and women of Western 
Electric have been making tele- 
phones—millions of them for the 
whole world—since 1877. 
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How the Editor of this Publication Sizes Up Prospects Abroad 


over the loud prophecies of 

another “general war” in Eu- 
rope, with Russia and the Turks 
overrunning everything and every- 
body. 

I refuse to become scared over 
dire predictions of wild “secondary 
inflation.” 

I refuse to become scared any 
further over what may or may not 
happen in Germany. 

I refuse to become scared over 
the pictures sometimes drawn of 
American industry brought to a 
standstill through lack of fuel this 
Winter. 

I refuse to become scared over 
labor’s murmerings and threaten- 
ings because of capital’s “open 
shop” activities. 

1 refuse to become scared over 
what the November elections may 
reveal. 

I refuse to become scared over 
the working out of the tariff, at 
least for months to come. 

I refuse to become scared over 
what either a ship subsidy or the 
lack of it would lead to. 

I refuse to become scared over 
the “billions of refunding” con- 
fronting the United States Treas- 
ury. 

I refuse to become scared over 
the prospective purchasing power 
of our grain-growers, our coal- 
miners, our cotton-growers. 

| refuse to become scared over 
any threatened revival of bonus 
legislation at Washington. 

| refuse to become scared over 
the position of either the stock 
market or the bond market now or 
in the near future. 

In short, I regard present con- 
ditions and the general outlook as 
being reasonably satisfactory. 

I believe we are far more likely 


| REFUSE to become scared 


and at Home 
By B. C. Forbes 


to enjoy a gradually increasing 
measure of prosperity than to suf- 
fer a recrudescence of depression. 

I believe we are going to see 
more employment rather than more 
idleness. 

I believe we are going to experi- 
ence rational price fluctuations in 
commodities and merchandise mar- 
kets. 

I believe that the stock market 
is still in the earlier rather than 
the last stages of a major upward 
swing, and that whatever readjust- 
ments are brought about in the 
bond market by the stiffening of 
money rates will be brought about 
in an orderly way. 

I believe we will have a large 


192. 
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measure of wage stability, with 
enough scarcity of unskilled work- 
ers to at least maintain current 
wage rates. 

I believe that, through some 
means or other, credit arrange- 
ments will be made to enable for- 
eign countries to buy at least a fair 
amount of foodstuffs and goods 
from us. 

I believe that our railways and 
many of our industrial corpora- 
tions will earn more in the coming 
twelve months than they have in 
the last two years, and that the 
distribution of larger sums in the 
form of dividends will have a help- 
ful effect upon sentiment and upon 
activity. (Continued on page 52.) 


Federal Reserve’s Splendid Condition 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
to normal in our Federal banking system. 
early in the fall of 1920, the change has been quite remarkable. 


shows at a glance the return 
From the period of “frozen credits” 
It is upon this 


basis of banking solidity that America’s future prosperity will be built. 








‘With all thy getting get Understanding’ 





Fact and Comment 


Employers, have you ever stopped to reckon what 
the goodwill of your workers is worth? Probably 
you haven’t. You doubtless think a lot and talk a lot 
about “the goodwill of the business,” meaning the 
goodwill of your customers. But 


WHAT IS in most large concerns it would 
THE GOODWILL frie 
OF YOUR be worth more in dollars and 


WORKERS WORTH? cents to have the goodwill of the 
working force than the good- 
will of those on the outside. It has been re- 
repeatedly demonstrated that the average werk- 
ing force is capable of increasing its production 25 
per cent. or more whenever the workers feel so in- 
clined. Workers animated by illwill cannot possibly 
give results equal to those of workers animated by 
goodwill. 

The tragic fact appears to be that a tremendous 
number of working forces are not animated and in- 
spired and stimulated by the glow of goodwill towards 
their employers, but that most of them are either 
coldly indifferent, or worse. What would be the worth 
to a large industrial concern, for example, of an execu- 
tive who could be brought in for the purpose of arous- 
ing the ardent loyalty of the working force, provided 
he succeeded in abundant measure? Manifestly, he 
would be worth not $25,000 or $50,000 a year, but sev- 
eral times $50,000 a year. 

In the past there have been occasional instances 
where boards of directors have dropped the chief ex- 
ecutives and other executives because of failure to win 
the co-operation and support of the workers. The 
dropping of such executives will become far more com- 
mon hereafter. Some of America’s most astute bank- 
ers now realize the dollars-and-cents’ importance of 
whether a corporation needing funds has the goodwill 
of its workers or the opposite. More and more, this 
asset, or this liability, will become a consideration in 
the financing of large enterprises. Do you have a valu- 
able asset in the form of the goodwill of your work- 
ers? Or, is the mental attitude of your workers 
towards you a handicapping liability? 

* * * 
Life is like tennts én that the player who doesn’t serve 


well usually loses in the end. 
x * x 


Greatness is motive. 
* * * 


Christ backed the adventurous, those who dared, who 
sought to blaze new trails. 
* * * 


Count or be counted out. 


* * * . 
The man who cannot fill his heart with love for his fel- 
low-mortals may fill his pay-envelope or his bank account 


to overflowing, but he still remains a pitiable bankrupt, 
a lamentable failure. 


By the Editor 





Has anyone ever attempted seriously. to analyze 
how successful rich Westerners have been, as com- 
pared with rich Easterners, in bringing up their sons? 
While I haven’t much specific information, I rather 
think that fewer Western youths 


RICH PEOPLE are pampered and ruined by being 


H : 
pion dimrormy over-indulged by their parents, 
ABOUT SONS My mind was first directed to this 


subject when I began gathering 
information about the career of William H. Crocker, 
head of the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco, 
an institution which during the last five or six years 
has made as much money as all the rest of the national 
banks of San Francisco combined. Incidentally, this 
wealthy son of a wealthy father also has a son who is 
following industriously in his father’s footsteps. 

There is in the atmosphere of the West something 
that breathes of manliness and sturdiness and virility, 
something that is not conducive to mollycoddleism, 
dilettantism. Lounge’ lizards don’t fit well into West- 
ern environment. Of course, there are lots of excep- 
tions to this rule as to every rule. Yet I’m inclined 
to think that properly compiled statistics would reveal 
that the West’s method of bringing up boys yields 
better results than the methods too often employed 
by millionaire families of the East. 

Opulence is a dengerous incentive to self-indul- 
gence, and self-indulgence in youth is fatal. 

* * * 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” That 
conviction immovably anchored in the heart is worth— 
words nor figures can express tt. 

* * * 

Recently I drew attention to the fact that hardly 
a single leading financial institution in New York hada 
native-born New Yorker at its head, but that most 

of New York’s bank presidents 


MUST HAVE had been drawn from _ other 
HUMAN Dur- 
QUALITIES parts of the country. 

FOR BIG JOB ing my journeyings over a :arge 


part of the continent this Sum- 
mer, I believe I found one clew to the explanation of 
this outstanding fact. My activities brought me into 
personal contact with a great many bankers in other 
cities. I was impressed by their heartiness, their 
affability, their geniality, their accessibility, their 
democracy, their knack of making people feel wel- 
come and at ease. 

The most influential banker west of Chicago ad- 
mitted to me that he spent a large part of his time 
seeing people who were not even clients of his bank, 
but who came to him for counsel and advice—I quizzed 
him on this point because so many persons had spoken 
to me about this phase of this particular banker's 
character. Western bankers apparently regard them- 
selves as servants of the public, so to speak, and are 
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consequently willing to rub shoulders with those who 
desire to talk with them. They themselves cultivate 
ability to meet people and handle people agreeably 
and successfully. 

[ received many complaints that New York bank- 
ers always give visitors the impression of being too 
absorbed in their affairs to have time to be genial, 
that they are coldly businesslike, business to the 
finger-tips, thinking of business and nothing else. 
One important Western banker said to me: “If I had 
in this bank some of the vice-presidents I have met 
in New York banks I would cage them away in the 
rear where nobody coming into the bank could even 
see them. I want only human beings in this insti- 
tution.” 

There are some positions, even important positions, 
in financial institutions which may be acceptably filled 
by cold, calculating functionaries. But at the head of 
any large institution to-day there must be a man of 
breadth who knows how to rub shoulders, a man of 
magnetic personality, a man who will attract other 
men. Apparently these human, these humane quali- 
ties are nurtured and flourish more freely throughout 
the country than in a busy metropolis. New York 
probably contains keener, theoretical, book-learned 
experts than any other place in America. But at the 
head of a great institution doing business with many 
thousands of people something more than a mere 
book-learned expert is needed to-day if the institu- 
tion is to attract friends and customers. 

* «KCK * 


Sorrows can enrich more deeply than success. 
* * * 


If you can’t have things done your way, jump in and 

do your darndest to get them done the other way. 
* 2 s 

If your concern isn’t being run well, are you doing any- 

thing to help to have it run better? 
* * * 

This story, told the other Sunday by a minister in 
course of a sermon, should interest business men. At- 
tached to one of the Allied armies was a captain who 
was looked down upon by his rather haughty brother- 

officers. This captain struck 


a them as mingling too much with 
MEN DO his men, mingling with them in 


THIS? a way they felt was not quite 

conducive to a proper amount of 
dignity, a due amount of regard for the officers’ uni- 
form. His messmates slighted this officer at every 
turn. They made of him almost an outcast. 

From headquarters came a call one day that.a large 
number of volunteers were needed to undertake an 
exploit which meant almost certain death. The sol- 
diers of the various companies were lined up and the 
Situation explained to them. The captain of first 
one company and then another asked those who cared 
to undertake the mission to step forward one pace. 
In each company a few stepped forward. When it 
came to the outcast’s company, he told them he would 
turn his head away for a few moments to give them 
time to consider the grave risk they would be run- 
hing should they step forward. Then when he looked 
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around again he burst into tears, tor apparently not 
one man had stepped forward. The truth was that 
every man in the company had stepped forward! 

In civil life there are two kinds of captains of men. 
There is the proud, haughty, domineering type. the 
type that does not “condescend” to make friends of 
the men. There is the other type, the type that re- 
gards men as fellow-workers, as co-partners, as 
friends. 

Tomorrow is going to belong to the friendly, hu- 
mane, considerate, brotherly type of executive. 

e £ * 


Cutting remarks about the bosses have cut more than 
one foolish employee loose from his job. 
‘es 


Do you not feel that labor too often has been mis- 
led by their leaders during recent years? Have you 
the feeling that labor leaders have been trying to 
enthrone might rather than justice? I used to find 

my sympathies, in at least seven 
Is cases out of ten, with labor. In 


yo the last few years I have had the 
FAIR? feeling that labor leaders have 


° been wrong somewhat oftener 
than they have been right, and that they have been 
seeking to impose upon the rest of us unfair condi- 
tions. In other words, whereas I used commonly to 
regard labor as the under-dog, I now feel that the 
public is too often made the under-dog. The presi- 
dent of a New England textile company, who doubts 
the wisdom of allowing labor absolute freedom to 
present its case periodically in the pages of “Forbes” 
—through Matthew Woll, one of the very ablest of 
the labor leaders—writes as follows: 


Insofar as the Labor Unions are trying to be and con- 
duct themselves like the rest of us, all of us who are 
endeavoring to be fair minded must welcome any con- 
tribution they may make to human progress. But when 
they try to exempt themselves from the ordinary rules of 
life and business, as in the Clayton Act, and their con- 
tinued refusal to be incorporated; and when, as,Matthew 
Woll and some others, and pariicularly Gompers, try to 
confuse their wishes with plain ordinary facts, there is 
no common ground on which to meet. 

There is no more glaring case of this than the differ- 
ence between those railroad executives who have been 
trying to keep their promises, made in good faith, to the 
new men they hired, and the railroad unions, who have 
been seeking in every way to compel them to violate those 
solemn agreements. When the striking shopmen 
calmly announced to start with that, having struck 
they ceased to be. employees of the railroad, and since then 

-have made a complete about-face, saying that they are still 

employees on temporary absence, they are so far from the 
ordinary ethics that we expect from our personal and 
business associates, that we shall simply have to leave 
them alone until they come around to saner views. 

I am somewhat inclined to join with those who think 
that these strike excesses of the past few months which 
have carried them so far beyond the limits of honesty 
and decency, they will in themselves tend to suggest to 
our too easy going legislators and public opinion gen- 
erally, the absolute necessity of taking steps to correct 
these evils. 


That is rather strong. Instead of “leaving them 


alone,” I rather think the proper course is to reason 


with labor and labor leaders with a view to convinc- 
ing them that they are on the wrong track if they 


attempt to force unreasonable demands, not upon cap- 
ital, but upon the public, for, after all, it is not “capital” 


which pays; it is you and I and all the rest of us who 
have to foot labor’s wage bill. 
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Had I not gone through the ordeal, in more than 
one country, of landing a job, I would be tempted to 
lose patience over the number of letters pouring in 

from fellows who want me or 







MUST someone else to hand them a job 
— on a silver platter with a guar- 
SELF antee that they will receive the 

wonderful promotion their talents 
warrant. Every sensible person has admiration for 


the youth or man who desires to better his position. 
But a tragic number of young men and even older 
men have a notion that it is not up to themselves to 
prosecute the bettering process. They look to some- 
one else to perform the trick for them. 

For example, one man writes that he would like 
to go West if I could have an attractive job waiting 
to receive him with open arms. Other letter-writers 
want me to place them as private secretaries or some- 
thing of that kind in the office of some millionaire. 

Now, while there is nothing more worth doing than 
helping a young man to find his place in the world, 
the fact remains that each young man must do most 
of the finding for himself. “You have influence; I 
haven't,” is a common plaint. The only influence 
worth having is influence one creates for himself. 

Winning the confidence of the people you work for, 
earning the right kind of reputation among your 
friends, making a favorable impression upon some 
person or persons of place and po-ver—this is all part 
of the struggle, part of the preparation for rising in 
the world. If you cannot get those who know you 
best to exert themselves in the slightest on your be- 
half, is it reasonable to expect more from strangers? 
The very fact that no one familiar with a man’s 
record is ready to put himself about begets the im- 
pression that, somehow, the young man has failed 
to make much of an impression. 

The man who is unhappy in the East and who thinks 
he feels the call of the West should have spunk enough 
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to use some of his saved-up dollars to pay his fare 
out West, and accept the consequent risk. He ought 
to have enough faith in himself to feel confident that 
he will be able to land some kind of work until he cap 
see and seize the opportunity he wants. Unusya| 
achievement nearly always entails a certain amount 
of risk, the exercise of a certain amount of courage. 
The fellow who hasn’t enough backbone, enough 
stamina, enough daring to hazard risks which com- 
monly accompany striking out afresh, should be cop- 
tent to stay where he is, near the bottom of the iadder. 


Guts gets. 
> * 


Keep on saying “I can’t” and you'll be “canned.” 
x * x 


Do you feel like helping to carry out the suggestion 
contained in the following letter, received from John 
H. Hardy, acting principal of the Practical Business 

School of Ithaca, New York? 


PERHAPS Mr. Hardy writes: 
pol “May I thrust myself upon you 
HELP for a few moments to express 


my apprecation of ‘Men Who 
Are Making America.’ 

“When I ordered the book, I thought I was getting 
one of the every-day sort of books that are now flood- 
ing the market, and so did not hasten to examine it 
as I should, but a few days ago I had a chance to look 
it over carefully, and I had read but a few pages when 
I knew that I had what I now consider one of the 
most valuable books in my possession, and I can hon- 
estly say that could I not purchase another, I wouldn't 
part with this book for ten times its actual price. 

“T wish that your house would make special effort 
to bring it before every business college in the cvun- 
try; it is a book which, in my estimation, should be 
read by every young man who wishes to enter the 
business world.” 






























My Favorite Motto 


I haven’t any, but there is one I liked well enough to have it 
carved into a fireplace at home— 


Freely translated it means, either don’t try, or go through with 
what you do try. To put it another way, don’t start anything you | 
aren’t prepared to finish. 


President, National City Bank and the National City 


“Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice.” 





CHARLES E. MITCHELL, | 


Company of New York. 
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How “Beech-Nut” Grew Up to 
Be a National Product 


President Arkell Tells of Company’s Early Struggles—National 
Distribution Through Widening of Local Market 


HERE are three fundamental 
7 elements of success in busi- 
ness,” says Bartlett Arkell, 
president of the Beech Nut Packing 


Co. “They are quality, intensive 
sales work, and advertising. With- 
out quality the other two are useless ; 


but, given quality, proper sales pro- 
motion work and advertising will 
create demand. If this demand is not 


allowed to become dormant we 
have an active market which 
is bound to show results. 


“But one thing must not be 
forgotten: a properly planned 
advertising campaign may sell 
goods nationally for a time, 
but it will not bring repeat or- 
ders unless you have the qual- 
ity back of the goods. 

“In the twenty-five years 
that we have been selling 
Beech-Nut products we have 
learned a good many things. 
One of them is that a national 
market is nothing but the 
widening of a local market. 

“In putting out all our 
products we have started sell- 
ing them in a comparatively 
small area, continually widen- 
ing the circle as we felt we 
had reached the limit of our 
market. It took us five years 
to carry Beech-Nut bacon 
from coast to coast and an- 
other five before we began to 
show any profits. But, once 
having established distribution 
for the bacon, we had the 
channels through which to put 
out our other goods as they 
came along, although in each 
case we first tried them out in 
a restricted area. 

“Every product which carries our 
brand has had to make good in a 
small and intensive market before it 
was sent out on the road. We feel 
that this severe test has been one of 
the strongest reasons for the steady 
success of our products. Another 
factor which has played a large part 
in promoting distribution has been 
our unalterable stand that no dealer 
can estimate demand until he stocks 
a product and displays it. There may 
be a latent demand which does not 
manifest itself until the product is in 
sight. We refuse to recognize lack 
of demand where a product has not 
been carried and displayed.” 

The story of Beech-Nut is the 


By O. D. Foster 


story of the up-building of Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. In 1890, there lived in 
Canajoharie a man by the name of 
Ephraim Lipe, who had gained a 
great local reputation for his manner 
of curing hams. This man had a 
son, Raymond, whose keen business 
mind saw an opportunity of capital- 
izing this somewhat unusual knowl- 
edge. 





BARTLETT ARKELL 
President, Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


The boy Raymond and his chum, 
John D. Zeiley, were in the habit of 
riding around the country together, 
and often discussed business oppor- 
tunities as they rode. Finally, they 
put their heads together in a scheme 
to organize a company for the cur- 
ing of hams and bacon. But the boys 
were unable to swing any such proj- 
ect alone; so they interested Ray- 
mond’s older brother, Walter, who 
was at that time in the hay business, 
and John’s brother David, making a 
company of four. 

As their plans began to develop, 
their lack of business experience 
stood in their way; so they approach- 
ed Bartlett Arkell, whose father was 


a well-known manufacturer of Can- 
ajoharie, and asked him to join them 
in the undertaking. It was decided 
that each one should put up $2,000 
as their share of the capitalization, 
which made a total of $10,000. 

But, before making any definite 
arrangements, the boys determined to 
test out one of Mr. Lipe’s hams in a 
commercial market; so they sent it 
to the Thurber Wyland Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers in 
New York City, for an opin- 
ion and for criticism. The 
letter which came back filled 
the boys with enthusiasm, and 
they went to work with re- 
doubled energy. The first 
move was to secure a loca- 
tion. Since cold storage was 
a necessary consideration, 
they decided upon a ram- 
shackle old building with a 
capacious ice house which 
could be used for storage pur- 
poses to save the expense of 
artificial refrigeration. 

The products found a ready 
market, but Mr. Arkell’s 
vision, which extended far 
beyond the limits prescribed 
by existing conditions, ied him 
to feel that the name “Impe- 
rial,” under which they were 
operating at that time, did not 
carry with it the atmosphere 
necessary to make a_back- 
ground for a distinctive qual- 
ity product. 

At this period he was spend- 
ing much of his time in New 
York, acting more or less in 
an advisory capacity to the 
little company in Canajoharie. 
In fact he had made a connec- 
tion with “Leslie’s Weekly” and 
“Judge,” where he could give full 
rein to his artistic ideas. While he 
was talking one day with Albert 
Spencer, the art collector, they fell to 
discussing the name “Imperial.” 

“That’s a poor name you picked 
for your product, Bartlett,” said Mr. 
Spencer. “Why don’t you find a bet- 
ter one?” 

“T’ll let you name it, Mr. Spencer,” 
replied Arkell. 

Mr. Spencer considered the matter 
for a moment before he retorted: 

“T have it. Why not give it a 
name that means something? Call 
it ‘Beech-Nut!’ That takes your 
thoughts back to the old smoke- 
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house, with its smudge of beech-wood 
and hickory, and it suggests the haze 
of autumn fires in the woods and 
open country. 

Mr. Arkell was deeply impressed. 

“You have named it,” he an- 
nounced. ‘From now on we put out 
‘Beech-Nut’ products.” 7 

The name stuck. The ham and 
bacon seemed to have acquired an 
added flavor, and Mr. Arkell saw 
quickly that he had a big advertising 
asset in the new name. 

But all was not yet easy sailing. 
Although the products sold readily, 
the little company met many dis- 
couraging set-backs, for the boys had 
had little business experience. They 
struggled along for eight or nine 
years without making much financial 
headway, and finally the Zieleys 
withdrew from the organization. 

That meant refinancing. In order 
to secure proper backing and bolster 
up the little enterprise, A. G. Rich- 
mond, president of the Canajoharie 
National Bank, was asked to come 
into the firm. He accepted, and 
through his assistance sufficient 
money was borrowed to tide 


ourselves in further difficulties in the 
manufacture of the jar. But a great 
deal of faith, the optimism of youth, 
and sufficient courage to back up 
your optimism, will accomplish won- 
ders; when we got our second wind 
we went on determinedly to make 
that jar a winner. 

“Our first jars were green, which 
gave the bacon a most unpleasant 
color. It was not until we secured 
the services of two young inventors 
from Hartford, who worked out for 
us a satisfactory solution of both the 
coloring and sealing of the jars, that 
we were able to put out what we 
considered an acceptable container. 

“Just as things were getting well 
under way and success seemed in 
sight, we were all shocked by the 
sudden death of Mr. Richmond. In 
the financial readjustment which fol- 
lowed we found that our little or- 
ganization had lost its original $10,- 
000 capital five times over. 

“It was a desperate situation. To 
save the company it was necessary 
for some one to step into the breach. 
The notes must be paid, and imme- 
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And just to show him I was right 
I went out with him, and we did. 
In fact on that first selling crusade 
we sold every dealer we visited. We 
met with no sales resistance what- 
ever; dealers accepted bacon ip 
glass jars with unanimous approval, 
And on the quality of that specially- 
cured bacon Beech-Nut successes 


- have been built. 


“In establishing our market we 
took several important things into 
consideration. Among them were the 
facts that we had first of all a uni- 
versal necessity, a product that 
could, on occasion, figure at all three 
meals every twenty-four hours. It 
was a generally popular and highly 
recommended food, desirable for all 
ages, from infants to adults. It had 
distinct individuality because of its 
packing ; it had keeping qualities be- 
yond the average; it made an at- 
tractive display on the counter or in 
the window; it carried a name that 
was intriguing in its lure; and the 
flavor lived up to every single claim 
we made for it. The price ran about 
the same as that of other competitive 

‘products, but price is a weak 








over temporary difficulties. 

Mr. Richmond was an opti- | 
mist; he brought not only || 
financial support, but also new 
faith. Fortunately, in those 
days they required no collat- 
eral in making loans; they 
borrowed on their personal 





O DEALER can estimate de- 

mand until he stocks a prod- 
uct and displays it. There may be 
a latent demand which does not 
manifest itself until the product is 


argument. What people buy 
is quality. 

“In the early days when we 
began selling Beech-Nut ba- 
con one did not analyze mar- 
kets or indulge in business re- 
search, so valuable in estab- 
lishing distribution to-day. If 
you had a good product, you 














got out and sold it. If it sold 





reputation—on character. m sight. 
“Tt was about this time,” 
said Mr. Arkell, “that we 
added bacon to our production. diately. I went to see Judge La- 


“T was walking in down-town New 
York one day when I saw some ba- 
con, put up in two-pound boxes. It 
was thinly sliced; and sliced bacon 
has not only a distinct “taste” appeal, 
but also an inviting readiness for the 
broiler. 

“The idea seemed to be a good 
one. I put it to work. But we used 
one-pound boxes instead of two. The 
keeping qualities of the sliced bacon, 
however, were not sufficient to per- 
mit of wide distribution. Plainly, 
that was not our permanent ‘solution 
of the sales: problem. 

“We still had purely a local mar- 
ket, because of the impossibility of 
sending ‘the bacon any distance and 
insuring its keeping qualities. After 
working along in this way for a cou- 
ple of years, there was brought to 
our attention a glass vacuum jar, of 
German make, through which we im- 
mediately visualized the possibilities 
of enormous expansion. Tests show- 
ed that bacon packed in these jars 
would keep for an almost indefinite 
period. I urged upon Mr. Richmond 
the necessity of borrowing a few 
more thousands to purchase the Am- 
erican rights on this jar. 

“Only after great difficulty did 
we finally succeed in borrowing the 
money, and we immediately involved 





moueaux, of New York City, to ask 


his advice, and his consoling words 


were: ee ail 

““Arkell, it looks to-me as if:your 
company was broke. .What are. you 
going to do about it?” he Se 

“T replied, ‘Sell. my ifiterests in the 
rug firm (this was: an‘ organization 
in which I then had some capital), 
draw out my savings and pay those 
notes.’ That was done, and we re- 
organized under stricter methods of 
control. It happened about 1900, 
and it marked the turning of the 
tide. 

“In the earlier years we did little 
or no advertising. Our first real 
advertising campaigns were based on 
the introduction of the bacon under 
the Beech-Nut brand. 

“As in the case with all new en- 
terprises, we found we had to do a 
great deal of pioneering. The house- 
wife was still accustomed to having 
her side of bacon hanging in the 
storeroom, and it was predicted that 
we would have considerable trouble 
changing her buying habits. I well 
remember the experience I had with 
one of our early salesmen, who had 
very grave doubts as to the possibil- 
ity of selling bacon in glass jars. 

“*Sell it? I replied. ‘You could 
sell a thing like that from a picture!’ 





there was a market for it; 
and, if it didn’t sell, you  ana- 
lyzed your product, not -your cus- 
tomers. It was a pretty good scheme 
for those days, and it worked all 
right in our case. . 

“In securing national distribution 
we built up sales through some very 
excellent selling points we had to of- 
fer the dealer. We allowed him a 
fair margin; there was no spoilage; 
no waste from poor selection; no 
labor in handling; and no loss in the 
weighing. Now that so many articles 
of food are packaged, some of these 
points would not make so much of 
an impression, but in those days it 
was a different matter. 


“In the actual selling of our goods, 
we strike out directly at the retailers, 
canvassing them thoroughly and 
then handling their orders through 
the jobbers, with whom we maintain 
the closest contacts. “Once a year 
all agents are brought to Canajo- 
harie to go through the plant and 
familiarize themselves with all the 
new points we have worked up dur- 
ing the year. 

“We also believe in judicious sam- 
pling as a means of securing new 
customers. It is not uncommon for us 
to send a case of some product to 2 
grocer for distribution among special 


(Continued on page 16) 
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What Makes a Successful 


Business Manr 


Law of Action and Reaction Applied to Managing Men—Solving 
the Production Problem in New Phase of Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson Statistical Organization) 


HERE are very few one-man 
businesses. In this day of 
specialization men find that they 
do one thing or one group of things 
better than another thing or group. 
The logical outcome is to hire some- 
one who is especially adapted or who 
can be trained to help out in these 
other activities. If your business is 
successful it becomes necessary to 
hire more and more people to help 
carry on its various activities. Very 
soon you are facing some very human 
problems in getting along with these 
people and in helping them to get 
along with each other. 

This matter of managing men is 
one of the most important in all busi- 
ness. Basically it divides itself into 
two distinct problems: First, the 
management of the men with whom 
we have personal contact; second, the 
management of workers 


In the matter of compensation, I 
have always found that it pays to give 
men a financial interest in their job. 
Wherever it is possible put a man on 
a basis which shares with him a part 
of the result of his particular work. 
He will work harder than it is pos- 
sible for him to work on a fixed basis, 
and both employee and executive will 
make more money than they would on 
any other plan. 

The problem of dealing with men 
with whom you do not come in per- 
sonal contact is a much more difficult 
one because of the misunderstandings 
that are bound to arise owing to the 
necessity of dealing in a round-about 
way. 

The attitude of labor changes radi- 
cally as we go from prosperity to 
depression or vice versa. When jobs 
are many and men are scarce, labor 


ency created by mounting living costs, 
coupled with the power that condi- 
tions gave them, resulted in a nation- 
wide move on the part of labor to 
better its conditions. 

The outstanding symptom of this 
movement was the frequency of 
strikes. All through the war and dur- 
ing the period of post-war prosperity 
the number of strikes was far above 
normal. Labor was using its eco- 
nomic power, and, for the most part, 
the employers of the country were un- 
able successfully to cope with this 
power. 

With the beginning of the depres- 
sion a change came. The employers 
realized it first. Stung by the straits 
through which they had gone during 
the preceding four years, they organ- 
ized to get even for what they had all 
suffered. It is fair to say that the 
attitude of labor during 
the war was balanced—if 








and groups who are repre- 
sented by. a committee 
or union representative. F 
Fundamentally, the answer 
is the same in both cases. 
There is no other place in 
the entire fabric of the 
commercial world where 
the basic law of action and 








YOUR employees knew as 
much about your problems as 

you do, their reaction to them 

would be the same as your own. 


not over-balanced—by the 
attitude of the employer 
in the years of depression. 
This is an exact illustra- 
tion of the law of action 
and reaction. 

The real fact is that 
capital and labor are alter- 











reaction works out any 


nately caught in the 





more surely than in the 
more or less indefinite field of human 
relations. 

“As in mechanics and economics, 
so in human relations, every action 
is followed by an equal reaction.” 

In the first field where the execu- 
tive has personal contact the law is 
generally recognized. A man may 
not be conscious that he is employ- 
ing it, but his personal contact and 
experience in working with a man 
will lead him to apply it uncon- 
sciously. -Very few initial rules are 
necessary in this particular field. 
Give a man a chance to work, give 
him all the responsibility that he can 
carry, and then let him alone to sink 
or swim on his own resources. If he 
has the right sort of stuff in him he 
will go to work with a vengeance 
and will develop very rapidly into an 
exceptionably able man. If he hasn’t 


the right sort of material in him he 
never will make an executive anyway, 
and the sooner it is found out the 
better. 


assumes a more or less arrogant air. 
When we say “more or less,” we 
mean that the greater the urgency of 
the labor market, the more powerful 
labor becomes. During the phe- 
nomenal period of the World War we 
saw this fact illustrated to the ex- 
treme. Never before in the history 
of the United States has labor had 
such an advantage in the market as 
it had during those years. Four 
million men were withdrawn from the 
productive forces of the country and 
put into our army and navy. Other 
millions were engaged in supplying 
these forces with sustenance and war 
material. The remainder were left 
with the ordinary production work of 
the country on their hands. Further- 
more, immigration was suspended and 
the ever fresh supply of cheap labor 
was thus cut off. 

In consequence the workers had the 
advantage all on their side. They 
were generally loyal and intent on 
serving their country. But the urg- 





meshes of this great eco- 
nomic law. If they could but remem- 
ber it at the right time, they might 
save themselves a lot of trouble. But 
when either side happens to find it- 
self in possession of the ball it plays 
the game as if there was nothing 
different coming. The great prob- 
lem before each side is to learn the 
law, to believe in it, and to act with 
reference to it; so that the grind of 
the law may no longer bring wretch- 
edness and suffering. 

Let there be no mistake here. Em- 
ployers and employees have some 
diverse interests. They are buyers 
and sellers in a competitive market. 
One wants a high price; the other a 
cheap commodity. So long as the 
present social order stands, no be- 
liefs, whether of the law of action 
and reaction, or of any other sort, will 
rid the employers and employees of 
the fundamental conflict which re- 
sults from this diversity of interests. 

On the other hand, employers and 
employees have so many things in 
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common that they can learn, if they 
will, to work in recognition of this 
law and save themselves from much 
of the trouble which otherwise comes 
to them. 

A thorough realization of the work- 
ing of the law should bring about, on 
the part of labor, a general willing- 
ness to give a day’s work for a day’s 
pay; and, on the part of employers, 
a willingness to give to employees the 
part of men and women, rather than 
to regard them as cogs on a wheel. 
To a great degree these two condi- 
tions go hand in hand and must come 
about simultaneously. 

The first move may have to be 
made by the employer ; but if he plays 
the game squarely the law will work, 
and his full share of the benefits will 
come back to him from his employees. 

No worker can take out of a job 
more than he puts into it without 
hurting himself. The higher cost of 
everything a working man buys is 
accounted for in part by the fact that 
he and thousands of his fellows took 
out of their jobs more than they put 
in. The employee makes his biggest 
mistake when he thinks that in doing 
less than a day’s work he is hurting 
only the boss. 


If. our forecasts are correct, we 
are starting now upon a new phase 
of business in the United States. 
Ever since 1893 we have been travel- 
ing with a rising market. Prices, 
wages, living costs—everything con- 
cerned with the maintenance of life 
and of business activity has been 
slowly and continuously rising for 
nearly thirty years. Under such a 
condition appropriate laws and meth- 
ods of doing business grow up. Prac- 
tically all of the men who are active 
in business to-day have never had 
any experience with business under 
any other conditions than those of a 
rising market. All the rules they 
know by experience are the rules 
which fit such conditions. 


General Trend Downward 


With the beginning of 1920 this 
country may have started upon a 
twenty-five year period to be marked 
by directly opposite conditions. 
Prices, wages, costs of living—all the 
main factors may be on the descend- 
ing scale for the next twenty to 
thirty years. It is fundamental to 
business success in the years right 
ahead that business men, workers— 
everybody—get hold of this basic 
change in the situation and learn to 
do business under it. We shall have, 
from time to time, as we go on, 
periods like the summer of 1922, 
when the trend of prices seemed to 
be upward. We must not be deceived 
by such transitory symptoms; they 
are but eddies in the main stream. 

Labor and labor management are 
going to be fundamentally different 
while this condition lasts from what 





they have been in the experience of 
the men who are now managing our 
business. The main objective in labor 
management for the past thirty years 
has been to successfully and wisely 
resist excessive increases im wages. 
That period has gone. For the next 
twenty-five years the main job in 
labor management may be to success- 
fully pilot labor through a period of 
falling wages. 

This is not a call for promiscuous 
and excessive wage cuts. The words 
above used have been carefully 
chosen. The man who gets business 
and who makes money for the next 
twenty-five years will be the man who 
succeeds in giving unusual quality at 
the lowest price. Therefore, among 
the foremost items of successful 
manufacturing is to be that of re- 
ducing labor costs, and a good part 
of that must come through a gradual, 
wise, and successful lowering of wage 
rates. 


Labor’s New Attitude 


Heretofore, we have had to deal 
with a labor force that was militant, 
aggressive, triumphant. During the 
next few years we are going to deal 
with a labor force that is sullen, re- 
sentful, and dogged. The weapon of 
such labor is sabotage! Our labor 
troubles of the past have been bad 
enough. They do not for a moment 
measure up in perplexity to those 
that we are going to have. The man 
who goes on strike for more pay is 
difficult to appease, but he is not 
nearly so bad to deal with as the man 
who throws a monkey wrench into 
the machine. That is the kind of a 
worker that is liable to be produced 
in the business phase which we are 
now entering. If what we have 
written above is correct, the most im- 
portant thing for employers to do in 
the years right ahead is to change 
labor management to conform to the 
new conditions. 

At the bottom of this new attitude 
of labor is ignorance of the real con- 
ditions. Wherever ignorance exists 
the employer must turn on the light. 
If your employees knew as much 
about your problems as you do, their 
reaction to them would be the same 
as your own. You, in your office, do 
what you can to inform yourself 
about business conditions. You read 
all the reports available. You receive 
information through your business 
association, and, full of this knowl- 
edge, you go before your employees 
to ask for a reduction in wages or for 
some new conditions which will 
cheapen unit production costs. But 
your employees are utterly destitute 
of the knowledge which has brought 
you to your conclusions. All that they 
see in your proposal is reduced wages, 
lower standards of living, and a plan, 
hatched up by a hostile employer, to 
take advantage of them. Consequent- 
ly, they resist. What seems axioma- 
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tic to you, seems to them like jp. 
justice. 

If they had your background, they 
would feel as you feel. 

The answer is: give them tlie in. 
formation! 

Give them the information by 
means of a chart presenting in graphic 
form what you are contending with 
in the general business situation, 
Take a chart such as, for example, 
the Babson chart, and have it copied 
on a large scale, or put upon a lantern 
slide and kept up to date. Then 
you, or your employment manager, 
must regularly and frequently ex- 
plain what the chart means to the em- 
ployees. Simple language with much 
repetition and almost infinite patience 
will be required; but it will be worth 
while. 

In similar fashion, the particular 
problems of your own industry must 
be presented. What is the nature of 
the competition you have to meet? 
How many plants are in competition 
with you? Where are they? What 
advantages do they possess over you, 
if any, in making or marketing their 
product? What is the total produc- 
ing power of the country in your in- 
dustry? What is the probable con- 
suming power? All of the material 
can be graphically presented, like the 
Babson chart, and explained in detail. 


Co-operation the Solution 


Likewise, take up the prices of 
your products, What happened to 
them during the war? What has 
happened since? What is going to 
happen? Where must your prices be 
--what course must they take—in 
order to keep the plant running? 
Take up the question of wages. What 
has been the course of wages in the 
country as a whole during the war 
and since? What has been the course 
of wages in your plant? How does 
this compare with the course of wages 
as a whole? With the course of 
wages in your competitors’ plants? 

Absolute candor and frankness are 
needed to-day in dealing with labor. 
Only thus will the reaction be genuine. 

Our men are ready to work with us, 
just as soon and to the extent that 
they find us ready to work with them. 
If we want servants, we can have 
them by being task masters. If, on 
the other hand, we want partners, we 
must be prepared to treat our em- 
ployees as partners. We cannot com- 
bine the two conceptions. It is 
servants or partners. 

It is my conviction that servants 
cannot do the work that the world 
needs in the next twenty-five years. 
Only free men, working gladly and 
with hearty co-operation, can give us 
the output that we need. 





Editor's Note—This is the third of 
a series of articles written especially 
for “Forbes” by Roger W. Babson. 
The next will appear in an early is- 
sue. 
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How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


Buy Only What Can Be Quickly Re-sold Without a Loss— 


Facts to Bear in Mind 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U.S. A. .ill Rights Reserved.) ad 


This is the fourth article of a new 
serics by Herbert N. Casson. You 
won't need to lose money to learn 
how to invest wisely if you read 
these articles and allow yourself to 
be guided by them. Mr. Casson 
states the truth sententiously; and if 
you read with an open mind you'll 
never forget his advice. He is editor 
of “The Efficiency Magazine,’ one 
of the most popular business publi- 
cations in Great Britain, 


ON’T get stuck with some- 
DD thing that you can’t sell. 

If you want to know how 

important it is to avoid such a pre- 


dicament, ask Leverhulme or 
Selfridge or Cowdray or El- 


saw it advertised in'a Sunday paper 
“For Sale—$6,000.” Eventually, he 
will very likely accept $4,500. He 
will lose $7,500 because he bought 
something he couldn’t sell. 


Another Londoner, who had saved 
$10,000, bought the shares of a local 
company—a small manufacturing 
business. The shares are possibly 
worth as much as he paid for them; 
but at the moment he wants to sell 
and he cannot find a buyer. He must 
either take a lower price or hold on. 

Another business man, in Bristol, 
bought the patent of a machine. If 
the patent is not infringed and if the 


(4) The more unique and abnor- 
mal a property is, the less likely you 
are to find a purchaser. The more 
ordinary and commonplace a thing is, 
the greater the crowd of buyers. 


Ordinary people want ordinary 
things, and nine-tenths of the people 
in the world are ordinary—there is 
a great fact that too many people 
entirely forget. 

The more peculiar and original 
and personal a thing is, the more you 
must lose when you sell it. 

This is an odd fact that artistic 
people can never understand, and 
that all people are liable to overlook 
when they are buying. 

To put this fact in another 








lerman or any other of our 
greatest business men. 

Every big business man has 
been caught, more than once, 
by forgetting this rule; and 
thousands of men have lost 
all their little savings in the 
same way. 

Don’t buy a thing just be- 
cause it pleases you, unless 
you are rich enough to lose 
your money and not mind it. 

Almost every buyer, at first, 








ALABILITY is an element of 

value. This is a truth that will 
make you more money when you 
sell, and save you more money 
when you buy. 


HERE should be a discount of 
at least 20 per cent. on any 
shares or properties that cannot 
be sold quickly. 


way, we may say that goods 
should be as much like MONEY 
as possible, from the point of 
view of finance. 

The great value of money 
is that EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 
You can always exchange 
money for goods. 

If you buy Shell shares, for 
instance, you can sell them at 
any time. In fact, by means 
of the wonderful sales service 
of the Stock Exchange, you 














makes this mistake. He buys 
goods that suit his own fancy, 
and then he finds that they suit no- 
body else, and there the goods re- 
main—a dead loss, on his shelves. 

Thousands of people make this 
mistake in buying land or houses. 
They go into some out-of-the-way 
place and build a house. Then, five 
years later, when they try to sell the 
house, they find that nobody wants it. 
It has no regular market value, and 
they must either sell it for a song or 
wait for years to find a foolish buyer. 

In almost every county you will 
find, on top of a hill, an odd and di- 
lapidated house—‘Smith’s Folly.” It 
cost $50,000 and it was sold for 
$4.000. Smith built a house that 
could not be resold. 

One Londoner, who is more artis- 
tic than commercial, built a bungalow 
in a remote part of Surrey. He 
built it in 1918, when all costs were 
at the top. He built it to please him- 
self, with a thatched roof and par- 
quet floors and a studio and stained 
glass windows. 

He spent all his money on it— 
more than $12,000. Last month I 


machine can be made cheaply, and if 
the public wants it, he can make a 
fortune. But he forgot these three 
“ifs” when he bought the patent. At 
present he wants to sell and nobody 
wants to buy. 

And so it goes. There are thou- 
sands of such cases. Practically ev- 
ery man with money makes this mis- 
take at times—he buys what he can- 
not sell. 

Always, in buying, there are sev- 
eral facts to bear in mind: 

(1) You may change your mind. 
The house that pleases you to-day, 
may displease you tomorrow, or dis- 
please your wife, which is still more 
likely and serious. 

(2) Price is made by demand, not 
by cost or value. Price is what some- 
body will give for it. Last month I 
saw an aerodrome sold for $1,600 
and a postage stamp for $5,000. 

(3) You mustn’t spend money on 
a whim, and think it is an investment. 
Buy to please yourself—yes, but not 
unless you can afford to throw away 
the money. 





can sell them in ten minutes. 

This proves that Shell shares 
are nearly as salable as money. They 
have the advantage of paying high 
dividends and the disadvantage of 
market fluctuations. 

But if you buy shares in an un- 
known oil company, you may offer 
them for sale in vain. Nobody wants 
them. You're stuck. 

Now, the unknown oil company’s 
shares may be just as good VALUE as 
the Shell shares, but they are not 
known and therefore not wanted. 
There is no market for them and 
they are, therefore, not worth so 
much. You must buy them at a low 
price or not at all. 

Suppose that both oil companies 
paid 40 per cent. dividends, free of 
tax. The well-known company’s 
shares would be worth at least five 
times their face value, while the un- 
known company’s shares would be 
worth only four times their face 
value. 

There shguld be a discount of at 
least 20 per cent. on any shares or 
properties that cannot be sold 
quickly. 
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Salability is an element of value. 
This is a truth that will make you 
more money when you sell, and save 
you more money when you buy. 

‘ Back of this advice lies the tre- 
mendous factor of GOoD-WILL, and 
back of good will lies PUBLICITY. 
Here we see the cost of oBLIVION— 
there is no market for the things that 
nobody knows about. 

Especially at the present time, this 
is of the highest value to every busi- 
ness man, whether he is little or big. 

At a time like this, you mustn’t 
lock up your money in properties that 
cannot be sold quickly. 

You must keep your business in 
such a state that you can turn it into 
money, if necessary, in a short time 
and without loss. 

This is the ideal that few of us 
can reach. But the nearer you are 
to it the further you are from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Business, as a process, consists in 
changing goods into money and 
money into goods. Goods—Money— 
Goods—Money—that is business, if 
you make a profit on each exchange. 

If you don’t make a profit, then it 
is not business. It is failure. 

Consequently, when you buy any- 
thing of value, you ask, “Is the price 
likely to rise and are there other 
people who want it?” If so, then you 
can buy safely. 

If you want to see this illustrated 
in a dramatic way, go to an auction 
sale and notice the immense differ- 
ences in the prices obtained. 

A handsome table is put up. Ev- 
erybody wants a table. Twelve peo- 
ple bid against each other. It is 
knocked down for $45. Its real value 
is $40. 

Next, a large plate-glass mirror, of 
peculiar shape, is put up. Only two 
people, bid. It goes for $6, although 
it cost $75. 

Then, a large oil painting of the 
seller himself is put up. Nobody 
wants it. Everybody laughs. The 
auctioneer gives it away to a buyer 
who strenuously objects. Yet it cost 
$200 two years ago. 

So, a part of the value of every 
property depends upon its salability. 
Unless you have money to lose, Buy 
ONLY WHAT CAN BE QUICKLY RE- 
SOLD WITH(UT A LOSS. 





Where Is Your Market? 


The following table may help 
those in all lines to get an idea just 
where trade can be found, for: 

33% of the poulation live in 
towns over 25,000. 

9% in towns of 5,000 to 25,000. 

4% in towns of 2,500 to 5,000. 

5% in towns of 1,000 to 2,500. 

2% in towns of 500 to 1,000. 

3% in villages under 500. 
44% on farms and unincorporated 
towns. 





SPARKS 


One of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt’s expressions was, “I work hard 
and play hard.” ‘There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t indulge in the 
outdoor sports that appeal to you 
most. Go fishing, play baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, work in your garden, do any 
of the things that appeal to you. 
Recreation should really recreate, 
make you stronger, better, richer, 
healthier, more efficient. 

But after you have finished -play- 
ing, settle down on the job and give 
to it the same concentrated attention 
that you give to the sport that pleases 
you most. 

x x x 

Three-fourths of the mistakes a 
man makes are made because he 
does not really know the things 
he thinks he knows. 

a: 2 

In a newspaper editorial about 
John D. Rockefeller, we recently ran 
across the significant sentence: “At 
23 he plunged into the hurly-burly 
of the great oil struggle with two 
advantages over most of his competi- 
tors—a supply of ready capital, 
which he had already earned in the 
commission business, etc.” 

The point is that Rockefeller had 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


not only earned that money, but had 
saved it, so that he was ready to take 
advantage of the opportunity which 
eventually made him one of the rich- 
est men in the world. 

- *-* 


Just remember that the supply 
of good cannot be exhausted and 
you, if you are a worker and not 
a shirker, will get your share. 

oo 


An old Southerner wandered along 
a small stream and came upon a 
darky sitting on a footbridge below 
a small dam, his feet dangling in the 
water and a shotgun thrown across 
his lap. 

“What are you doing, Sambo?” 

“Oh, I’se got a good job, workin’ 
here fo’ Marse Littleton,” the darky 
replied. , 

“What are you doing?” again ask- 
ed the Southerner. 

“T’se shootin’ mus’rates under ’at 
dam.” 

Whereupon a muskrat appeared 
under the dam. 

“Look, Sambo, there’s one! Why 
don’t you shoot him?” 

“Oh, no, man. Do you think I’se 
gwine tuh get out of a job?” 








How “Beech-Nut” Grew Up to Be a National 
Product 


(Continued from page 12) 


customers, in order that he may work 
up his trade in Beech-Nut products. 

“We waited until the bacon was 
thoroughly established on the market 
and then we decided to put out a 
superior quality of peanut butter. At 
that time we could not find machin- 
ery suitable for all of our processes ; 
so we developed it as we went along. 

“In placing a new product on the 
market we have some very distinctive 
methods of our own. We believe 
that its success depends altogether 
on its having certain qualities which 
put it out of the range of competition 
and make it an individual product. 
Since that plan had worked success- 
fully with the bacon, we determined 
to carry out the same idea with the 
peanut butter. 


“Our initial operation was to 
search far and wide for peanuts that 
possessed the distinctive qualities 
which we considered necessary for 
good peanut butter. First, of course, 
was flavor; next was the smooth, 
oily richness which makes the peanut 
butter spread easily and from which 
it gets its name. 

“We sampled peanuts and blended 
peanuts from all quarters of the 
globe, and finally decided on a blend 
of Spanish and Virginia nuts—the 
Virginia nuts for flavor, the Spanish 
nuts for the rich oil. When we had 
succeeded in perfecting a product 
that suited us, we began testing it 


_out among our friends. 


This is a 
practice we have always followed 
with all our products. Distribution 
is always started in one quarter and 
extended gradually as its reception 
is assured. It is a slow process, but 
it prevents failures and eliminates 
waste. Moreover, it makes friends— 
and they are the biggest assets any- 
one can have. 

“In keeping tabs on our distribu- 
tion we maintain a card record of 
every grocer or dealer who would 
handle our products in towns of over 
two hundred population. These cards 
are really history cards and give us 
a very accurate idea of the methods 
and standing of that dealer. This in- 
formation, secured through our 
agents, is kept absolutely up-to-date, 
and on it we base our contact with 
those dealers. Having tested out al! 
these methods and found them satis- 
factory, we have adopted them in 
securing distribution for all our 
products. 


“You ask me what I consider the 
greatest contributing factors to suc- 
cess? 


“T feel that it is a fact that the 
world is generous to those who work 
fearlessly and conscientiously—and 
who keep up their courage. When 


to this is added the co-operation of 
loyal fellow workers, the results are 
bound to spell success.” 
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To-day it is not alone necessary 
for a savings bank to encourage. peo- 
ple to save, but also to teach these 
same people the value of saving 
through the making of safeguarded 
investments. We must furnish an 
objective to the saver. We must en- 
courage the accumulation of the sur- 
plus funds for various purposes, en- 
trance into business, children’s edu- 
cational costs, purchase of a home, 
life, insurance, etc. 

Buying a home and the taking out 
of life insurance should constitute 
the principal objectives of a man. 
In this manner he can overcome all 
obligations in the event of serious 
adverse developments to him.—John 
]. Pulleyn. 

* * * 

That which we acquire with most 
difficulty we-retain the longest; as 
those who have earned a fortune are 
commonly more careful of it than 
those by whom it may have been in- 
herited.—Colton. 

. * * 


Throw your foremen upon their 
own responsibility—throw them into 
deep water, so to speak, where they 
will have to swim or sink. Do all 
you can to have your foremen and 
department heads realize and appre- 
ciate the importance of their posi- 
tions. Consult them about different 
matters—get their opinions about 
various things——N. C. R. Progress. 

a ae 


The value of keeping up the battle 
regardless of how the other fellow 
appears is well illustrated in the case 
of the two Irishmen who agreed to 
settle a grudge of long standing. It 
was decided by their friends that no 
referee was necessary as the man 
who had enough could say “SUF- 
FICIENT,” and that would end the 
bout. Finally, after the two enemies 
had fought all over the lot, Pat, ly- 
ing on his back with Mike sitting 
astride his chest, whispered “Suffi- 
cient.” Mike scratched his head, 
looked down upon his prostrate 
countryman and said, “By gorry, Pat, 
I’ve been trying to think of that 
word for the last twenty minutes.” 
_ It might be said that the chief sell- 
ing qualification that keeps a man in 
the star class is his ability to totally 
forget the “Quitting” word—A. E. 
Fulton, vice-president, International 
Motor Truck Co. 

* * * 


Every man is the son of his own 
works.—Cervantes. 





A Good Business Creed 


George W. Coleman, president of 
the Babson Institute, has sent us the 
following creed which was written 
by the young men who are mastering 
the art of becoming good executives 
at the Wellesley Hills institution. No 
one can read this creed without un- 
derstanding that the boys have a 
pretty clear idea of what they must 
do if they are to be good modern 
business men. Each member of the 
class subscribes to this: 

I believe: 

That true success does not depend 
upon my financial gains, but upon the 
quality of my life. 

That every good thing is won only 
by strokes of daily effort. 

That if I cannot win fairly, I can 
lose gamely. 

That I am a distinct personality 
and cannot become a slave of any 
earthly master. 

That the Golden Rule is not only 
good ethics—it is fine business. 

That Faith is essential—Faith in 
my product, that it fills a need; in 
my company, that it operates on 
sound principles; in my fellow-man, 
that he is as good as myself; in God, 
that He is real. 

x * 

Give the company’s customers 
the attention and treatment you 
would give them if this were a 
grocery store and there were a 
hundred other grocery _ stores 
competing for that customer’s 
business.—The Kodak Magazine. 

* Ok Ok 

Don’t rest on your laurels; 
they’re fine on your forehead but 
they make a poor mattress.— 
Selected. 

* *« * 

It is the eyes of other people that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, 
I should neither want a fine house 
nor fine furniture —Franklin. 





A Cext 


BR Iet every man prove his 
nun mork, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, 
and not in another—Galatians, 
fi:4 
Sent in by Frederick L. Kateon, 
7 Champion St., Carthage, N. Y., 
to whom a copy of “Forbes Epi- 
grams, 1,000 Thoughts on Life 


and Business,” will be sent. What 
is your favorite text? 














There is'no such thing as fear. 
So-called fear is simply an absence 
of courage.. There is no such thing 
as to-morrow—to-morrow is a prom- 
ise. There is no such thing as yes~- 
terday—yesterday is a closed grave 

But there is such a thing as to-day, 
and unless you take advantage of 
this day, this hour, and begin this 
moment, you are losing, not only val- 
uable time, but you are losing your 
grip on life—you are losing the 
power to begin, which is worth more 
than the hour. 

No man ever released himself from 
a robber or reasoned himself out of 
a street fight without action. If you 
sit down long enough, and think over 
a proposition, the proposition will 
whip you no matter how simple it 
is—The Silent Partner. 

.¢s 

A country is not made great by 
the number of square miles it con- 
tains, but by the number of square 
people it contains——Dayton News. 

x * * 

A nation may become rich by mak- 
ing for sale coarse things, crude 
things, cheap things, clever things, but 
after all it sells such things chiefly in 
order that it may buy things that are 
beautiful, expensive, and expressive. 
We find such satisfactions chiefly in 
foreign purchases or by hunting out 
the left-over creations of our bygone 
craftsmen. A chair by a Revolution- 
ary country carpenter who knew his 
business is a better chair than the 
copies of that style produced in 
quantity by our intricate wood-work- 
ing machinery, largely because glue 
takes less time than more substantial 
coupling. But we can, if we choose, 
so apply art to many trades that we 
will enjoy the satisfaction of making 
beautiful and time-defying objects as 
well as have the joy of possessing 
them. But in order to do that we 
must come to think of trade and pro- 
duction less as means of profit tak- 
ing and more as means of sustaining 
life spiritually as well as physically.— 
Evening Post, New York. 

a a 


If a crooked stick is before us, you 
need not explain how crooked it is. 
Lay a straight one down by the side 
of it, and the work is well done. 
Preach the truth and error will stand 
abashed in its presence.—Spurgeon. 

* * * 

We confess small faults in order 
to insinuate that we have no great 
ones.—Rochefoucauld. 
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WALL AND BROAD | 
STREETS IN 1812 





A Financial Background 
—of 110 Years 


N the early summer of 1812— City Company when it was estab- 
110 years ago—the City Bank | lished. 

was granted its charter by the 

State of New York and began its 

business career at 52 Wall Street, 

across the street from its present 









Today, the Company, with its 
chain of American and Canadian 
offices and its staff of field repre- 









anil aliinn sentatives in daily touch with 
Wall Street through 10,000 miles 
This financial background of more of private wires, brings to the 





than a century, during which the | bankers, institutions and indi- 
United States experienced such a | vidual investors throughout the 
remarkable period of national continent a quality of investment 
growth and expansion, became service that carries with it tnany 
the heritage of The National | definite advantages. 


















The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Education—the Keynote of 
Bankers’ Convention 





New York Attracts World’s Largest Banking Assemblage— 
Guide to Right Thinking on Home and Foreign Problems 


bankers the world has ever 

known met to take part in the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in New 
York during the first week of this 
month. 

And what was the underlying key- 
note, the underlying objective of the 
whole proceedings? 

Education: education, first, « of 
such bankers as needed education, 
and, second, the education of the 
American people. 

Education in what direction, or 
directions ? 

First—The enlightenment of the 
rank and file of the American people 
regarding the real status of 


T= LARGEST gathering of 


By B. C. Forbes 


will be in their own interest to forego 
the payment of a single dollar of the 
money foreign nations owe us. It is 
so easy to shout and write “America 
First” flap-doodle on the subject, so 
easy to sway the feelings of those not 
in a position to grasp the fundament- 
als involved, so easy to arouse cheers 
by demanding rantingly, “Is it right 
that you should bear the brunt of ad- 
ditional taxation, should be saddled 
with burdens which should be carried 
by the foreigners who incurred 
them?” 

Yet, those of us possessing some 


knowledge of the far-reaching con-- 


siderations involved know full well 
that most of these foreign debtors 


far as is practicable. They must ar- 
range to cease pouring out additional 
floods of constantly-depreciating pa- 
per currency. They must impose a 
full measure of taxation. They must 
drop all militaristic notions, disband 
needless standing armies, cut govern- 
mental expenditures to the bone, and 
apply themselves wholeheartedly to 
hard work. 

In other words, our debtors must 
show beyond shadow of doubt that 
they are prepared to do everything 
possible to help themselves before 
they can expect any further help 
from us. 

Less difficult should be the task of 
convincing the people at large that 

ve must not, under any cir- 








the ten billions owed us by 


foreign governments so that I 


the way may be paved for 
bringing about such modifica- 
tion and readjustment as the 
majority of the ablest bankers 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
have concluded is absolutely 
necessary in the interest of the 
whole world, including Amer- 








T WOULD be just as reasonable 
to expect a ragged, penniless beg- 
gar to pay up a million dollars as 
to expect some of the bankrupt 
nations of Europe to pay their debt 
to us during the present genera- 
tion. 


cumstances, monkey with the 
wholesale manufacture of 
paper currency “secured” by 
the waters of the Tennessee 
River, as originally proposed 
by Ford in connection with his 
Muscle Shoals project, or by 
any other novel, fanciful, in- 
effective substitute for gold. 
The tragic and disastrous 











experiences brought on their 





ica’s Own prosperity. 
Second—The education, the 
arousing of the public concerning the 
subtle, but fatal, dangers which would 
he brought upon the nation were any 
of the various schemes for manufac- 
turing enormous quantities of paper 
money endorsed by the public and 
adopted by the government. 
Third—The education of the 
bankers from all parts of the coun- 
try and, through the bankers, the peo- 
ple in all parts .of the country, re- 
garding the origin, the training, the 
experience and the character of a 
great majority of the men who man- 
age the financial affairs of New York, 
and the further nationwide financial 
services rendered by the financial in- 
stitutions located in New York, the 
object being, of course, to drive home 
the fact—and it is a fact—that New 
York is what it is because of the in- 
dispensable part it plays in the finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial func- 
tioning and processes of the United 
States. 
That the convention will bear in- 
alculably valuable fruit is certain. 
Of course, it will be a difficult and 
probably slow task to convince the 
nasses of American taxpayers that it 


cannot, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, nreet the terms of payment laid 
down by the law now on our statute 
books. Blood cannot be extracted 
from a stone. It would be just as 
reasonable to expect a ragged, pen- 
niless beggar to pay up a million 
dollars as to expect some of the 
bankrupt nations of Europe to pay 
their debt to us. 

We are simply delaying our own 
return to thorough-going prosperity 
by refusing to face the lamentable but 
inescapable facts and shape our policy 
in accordance with them. 

It is the patriotic duty of all who 
grasp the real situation to bestir 
themselves to disseminate, among the 
rank and file of the people, knowledge 
and understanding of the facts, so 
that the corrective measures which 
will have to be taken sooner or later 
may be taken sooner rather than later. 

It should be well to emphasize, 
however, that our debtors must first 
earn America’s helpful co-operation 
before anything be attempted in the 
way of readjusting, reducing or re- 
mitting their indebtedness to us. They 
must set their own house in order so 


own heads by the free-and- 
easy printing of paper money by 
such countries as Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Poland and others should be 
cited constantly, in all parts of the 
country, whenever any agitation 
appears for tampering with our 
present currency system. 

As I see it, the clamor for fiat 
money will not become alarmingly 
dangerous unless our vast agricul- 
tural population should suffer an- 
other period of hardship through ex- 
cessively low prices for their prod- 
ucts. If wheat stays at or above a 
dollar a bushel and other farm prod- 
ucts continue to bring around recent 
prices, then the shortsighted clam- 
orers for diluted currency are not 
likely to stampede the nation into 
hasty, harmful, ruinous legislation. 

A piquant phase of the convention 
was the tremendously aggressive op- 
position which was organized and ex- 
pressed by vote against permitting 
banks to own branches. 

Branch banking admittedly has 
drawbacks. But is it wholly fair to 
empower small-town bankers to at- 
tempt to forbid banks in the largest 
cities to establish branches at conven- 
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ient points within the limits of the 
city in which the parent institution is 
situated. 

No matter where located, one bank- 
office couldn’t possibly hope to cater 
to business concerns all over, say New 
York City. The area covered by 
New York business is too great. 
Surely it is perfectly legitimate for a 
New York national bank to want to 
bring its facilities within feasible 
reach of business up-town as well as 
down-town. and this can be done 
only by having branches. 

So long as no bank were permitted 
to open branches in more than one 
city, and so long as branch banking 
were confined to cities of large popu- 
lation, ought bankers in smaller pla- 
ces to have the power to interfere? 





The whole trend of modern busi- 
ness is towards bigness, whether we 
like it or not. Britain, Germany, 
France all have branch banking, and 
they all in the past have demonstrated 
their tremendous capacity for build- 
ing up banking power at home and 
abroad. 

New York extended to the eleven 
thousand banking conventionists such 
hospitality and entertainment as it 
never extended to any other conven- 
tion. The visitors were astounded at 
the magnitude and diversity of the 
plans made for their enjoyment. 

Since one of the dangers this vast 
continent must guard against is the 
growth of sectionalism, it is ex- 
tremely important that New York’s 
place in the national scheme of 
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things should be properly understoog 
and that a friendly, instead of an an. 
tagonistic, attitude be brought about 
between New York and other parts 
of the country. 

The A. B. A. Convention made a 
valuable contribution towards this 
end. 

Forges presents elsewhere ini this 
issue a comprehensive series of jp- 
terviews with bankers from different 
parts of the country as well as 
summary of the principal addresses, 

It was most encouraging to talk 
with scores of bankers from practi- 
cally all the states in the Union, for 
almost every one of them was able to 
give facts and figures showing that 
business is now improving gratify- 


ingly. 








Is New York a Good Goal 


for Bankersr 


of the very biggest bankers in 

some other town, or in being 
more or less lost in the scuffle in 
New York—say, as a vice-president 
of a very large institution? 

I’m tempted to reply in Scotch, 
“Tt a’ depends.” 

The banker whose ambition it is 
to get the most out of life would 
probably do well to remain in his 
local community. 

There he is greatly looked up to 
and there he wields great influence. 
There he is a power, a nabob. 

His income is relatively large. 
He lives in whatever style his fancy 
chooses. He is of the socially 
elect. 

Moreover, the business pace is 
not killing. He has time to iive. 
He has time to be neighborly. He 
has time to read. He has time to 
play. He has time to be sociable. 
He has time to make friends and 
keep friends and be a friend. 

In short, he can get about all 
there is to be gotten out of life. 

Now, what of the Metropolitan 
bank executive? 

He finds himself rather an ordi- 
nary toad in a very big puddle. 

Nobody points him out as he 
walks down the street to remark, 
“That’s Mr. So and So.” His name, 
in fact, is Mud. 

His income is puny compared 
with the income of many thousands 
of others. He finds that he can’t 
maintain, relatively, anything like 
the scale of living of the big bank- 
er in the smaller town. He is not 
‘particularly in demand by “So- 
ciety.” 

He finds that, if he is to make 


I S there more fun in being one 


any kind of a dent at all in the fi- 
nancial world, he must buckle down 
to the hardest kind of work. He 
must exercise all his ingenuity to 
impress his personality upon the fi- 
nancial and business community. 

He must sweat blood at home, 
striving to master difficult financ- 
ing problems. 

Accustomed to having been kow- 
towed to in the smaller puddle, he 
often feels that he is being slighted, 
that some of these other fellows 
do not realize just how big a man 


he is, and that his views are not. 


accepted with proper weight. In- 
stead of finding himself-a big 
leader, he finds himself compelled 
usually to follow the leadership of 
others. 

In these and other respects, he 
finds life somewhat galling. 

But, if his ambition be not to 
get all he can out of life, but to put all 
he can sto life, he discovers by and 
by that there are far more oppor- 
tunities in the big city for render- 
ing useful services than in the 
smaller place. He also discovers 
that New York needs men possess- 
ing a high sense of honor, men in- 
stinctively antagonistic to anything 
and everything not scrupulously 
straight. 

If he is made of the right stuff, 
he joys in meeting and wrestling 
with difficulties. Triumphs brace 
him for still stiffer battles and still 
bigger conquests. The whole game 
becomes fascinating. He feels that 
he is engaged in a man’s size battle 
of life. 

And he begins to realize that 
there is room for him at the top if 
he can make the grade. 


such 


Verily, New York needs 
men. 

In New York he can serve, not 
one community, but the whole 
country. 

Let ’em come in increasing num- 
bers! 





Harry Lauder’s Favorite 
Reading 


“My bank book is my favorite 
reading, I confess. I do my work 
for the love of it because my heart 
is in it. But a bank book can be 
thrilling—the best literary thriller 
in the world. Next to the Bible, 
the bank book is the world’s great- 
est book. The edition of the bank 
book is too limited. Every man 
should have his copy. And he 
should keep it for private circula- 
tion—very private. No other one 
in the world should know what is 
in that precious bank book. The 
Scots have a proverb: ‘Aye, keep 
somethin’ to yersel’ ye would na 
tell to ony!’ That’s your bank 
book. On every page there should 
be something nicer than on the 
page before. And every bank 
book should have a happy ending. 
On the last page the end should 
be: ‘Continued in our next.’ The 
bank book should be the founda- 
tion of the family library. People 
open the check book too often and 
the bank book not often enough. 
The check book’s too full of read- 
ing matter!”—Sir Harry Lauder. 





Unless a man has courage he has 
no security for preserving any 
other virtue——Sir James M Barrie. 
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England Can and Will Pay in 
Full, Says McKenna 


Lamont Urges Study of Debts with “Generous Vision” — Develop 
Federal Reserve to Aid Farmer, Meyer Advises 


HY WAS the American 
Bankers’ Association 
formed and why has there 


been an annual gathering in con- 
vention for the last forty-eight 
years? The American Bankers’ 
Association was formed away 
back in the sixties, and the veter- 
an New York banker, George F. 
Baker, now the oldest member of 
the organization, was one of the 
seventeen charter members and 
served as the first treasurer. 

The aim of the association was 
definitely formulated at the second 
annual convention held in Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, as being to “promote 
the general welfare and usefu!ness 
of banks and banking institutions, 
and to secure uniformity of action, 
together with the practical bene- 
fits to be derived from personal ac- 
quaintance and from the discussion 
of subjects of importance to the 
banking and commercial interests 
of the country, and especially to 
secure the proper consideration of 
questions regarding the commer- 
cial and financial usages, customs 
and laws which affect the banking 
interests of the entire country.” 
The words “and for protection 
against loss by crime” were added 
to the foregoing at a later date. 


Discuss Allied Debts 


In convention, perhaps the great- 
est benefit is that “to be derived 
from personal acquaintance.” The 
writer mingled with the thousands 
of bankers—there were 10,000 reg- 
istered, as compared with the best 
previous record of under 5,000—on 
the ballroom floor of the Hotel 
Commodore and the sharpest im- 
pression he got was that of a great, 
big, good-natured crowd—an old- 
home week gathering. Bankers 
from the big financial centers 
rubbed shoulders with delegates 
from the cross-roads banks; ihey 
got acquainted; goodwill was the 
keynote of the gathering and it 
carried them well along the ;oad 
that leads to understanding and 
co-operation. 

Aside from the business of 
making reports for the various 
divisions of the A. B. A., which 
was largely a matter of routine, 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


interest was from the start focused 
on the question of the settlement 
of the Allied.debts to the United 
States. Early announcement that 
the Right Honorable Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, former Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, now. chairman 
of the London Joint City: and Mid- 
land Bank, was to deliver an ad- 
dress on “Reparations and Inter- 
national Debts,” and, added to this 
the knowledge that Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
generally recognized as the most 
astute international banker in 
America, was to deliver the open- 
ing address, served to concentrate 
discussion on the foreign situation. 


McKenna’s Viewpoint 


Reginald McKenna indicated at 
the outset that he had no political 
background for his address, that he 
was not here to expound Englaiid’s 
viewpoint. “I speak as a banker 
expressing my personal views,” he 
said. “I have nothing to do with 
politics and I do not appear here 
in any representative character.” 
He also made it clear that his re- 
marks were not influenced by the 
fact that England is one of 
America’s debtors. “England,” he 
declared, “has the ability to pay, 
and, once that is established, J can un- 
hesitatingly assert her determination 
to honor her bond in full. I believe 
I am justified in asking you to treat 
England’s debt to the United States 
as certain to be provided for, and, 
if this be conceded, we shall be 
free to consider the question of the 
remaining international debts as 
one in which America and England 
are equally concerned and in which 
both have the same interest as 
creditors.” 

He went very thoroughly into 
Germany’s capacity to make. rep- 
arations as a prelude to the se‘*tle- 
ment of inter-Allied debts, and 
made it quite clear that it is not 
Germany’s productive power but 
her exportable surplus that will 
be available for reparations. On 
this score he brought out very ef- 
fectively America’s position as to 
foreign debts at the beginning of 
the war. 

“Take the case of your own 


country,” he said. “The United 
States has been the greatest ex- 
ternal borrower in history. You 
required foreign capital for vour 
internal development and _ vou 
took from England alone not less 
than three billion dollars. It is 
estimated that at the time of the 
outbreak of the war your external 
debt had become stationary in 
amount, and that your exportable 
surplus of commodities sufficed to 
pay the whole of the interest. Re- 
payment of the capital, however, 
would have been beyond even your 
capacity for a very long period had 
it not been for the opportunity 
afforded by the war. As you know, 
there arose then an inexhaustible 
demand in Europe for American 
goods which led to an immense in- 
crease in your exports. 

Payment for these exports was 
largely made out of the proceeds 
pf the sale of the stocks and bends 
held in England, and thus a cap- 
ital liability which had been grow- 
ing for over two centuries was 
almost entirely discharged in a 
few years. 

“We see then that a debtor na- 
tion may in certain circumstances 
pay off its foreign debt with re- 
markable ease and rapidity. The 
indispensable condition for such 
rapid repayment is that there 
should be an extraordinary demand 
for its goods, a demand which is 
a natural accompaniment of war 
but does not exist in peace. 


Lamont Speaks for America 


“I cannot help thinking that 
there has been a general, though 
very natural, misunderstanding of 
the conditions under which inter- 
national payments are made. Mis- 
taken opinions on these economic 
questions are not surprising, but 
they are causing grave disasters 
throughout the world.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McKenna said 
that “England has the capacity to 
pay interest and sinking fund on 
her debt to the United States; but 
that the other debtors are none of 
them in a position to meet more 
than a small part of their external 
liabilities, and in the existing con- 
dition of Europe a definite post- 
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ponement of any payment by them 
is desirable in the interests oi all 
the parties. The actual amount 
which the other debtors could ulti- 
mately pay should, as in the case 
of Germany, be ascertained by in- 
quiry into their exportable surplus 
at a full and frank conference be- 
tween creditors and debtors.” 

In profound interest created, the 
address of Mr. Lamont shared hon- 
ors with that of Reginald 
McKenna. He declared that “to 
give vent to broad generalizations 
about Europe is very dangerous. 
You bankers know,” he said, “when 
you are sizing up a customer, that 
you look far beyond his mere writ- 
ten statement. You take into con- 
sideration his character, his life- 
long record, and many other 
factors not plainly visible. So in 
any size-up of Europe we must 
take in account the invisible fac- 
tors. And I say to you that these 
invisible forces are saving Europe 
to-day. Politically, Europe may be 
in the doldrums or worse; but 
economically (though many people 
may disagree on this point) I, for 
one, believe that Europe is on the 
mend.” 

Mr. Lamont referred to the inter- 
Allied debt problem as the most 
vital for us “to study with clear 
and generous vision.” 

After restating the various 
amounts owing to us, in all a rotal 
of $10,150,154,196, Mr. Lamont 
said: “Now as to this indebted- 
ness, early last spring, Congress 


passed a law under which the 
President appointed a special com- 
mission to negotiate with the for- 
eign nations the handling of their 
indebtedness. The power of this 
commission, however, was strictly 
limited by law. It must require 
the borrowing nations to pay off 
their entire indebtedness within 
twenty-five years and meantime to 
pay interest at an average rate not 
below 4% per cent. Of course, 
such provisions leave little room 
for negotiation. Under that bill 
about all that the European na- 
tions can do is to ‘sign the dotted 
line’ or, else to decline to sign, on 
the ground that they know that 
they will not be able to live up to 
the specified obligation and, there- 
fore, feel it impossible to commit 
themselves to a promise that they 
cannot carry out. 


“Now, being all, I hope, prac- 
tical men, I think it behooves us 
to scrutinize this situation and to 
look into the various factors bear- 
ing upon it. Let us, by investiga- 
tion, determine what, if any, of 
these debts are in any event un- 
collectible, and so should be writ- 
ten off in order to ‘quit fooling our- 
selves.’ Let us decide what others 
of these debtors are good in part 
but must be given ample time to 
pay in—far longer perhaps than 
twenty-five years.” 

Mr. Lamont further pointed out 


that one phase of the question “has 
practicality in it and also sentiment.” 
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"Recalling that for the first year 


America was in the war we had no 
soldiers in the trenches “to fight our 
battles for us,” and also that one- 
half of the allied debt to us was con- 
tracted during that period, he asked: 
“Ought, therefore, any part of this 
first half of the debt be cancelled by 
the American taxpayers?” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lamont said, 
“Finally, do not forget that, as 
these nations of Europe face great 
dangers, America too is facing a 
crisis, though of a different order. 
We have gained great power. With 
the power goes weighty respon- 
sibilities. Have we discharged it? 
For the period of the world war, 
my answer is yes, a thousandfold 
yes. For the period since the ar- 
mistice, can anyone of us search 
his heart and answer, yes? We 
have, it is true, offered criticism 
to the nations of Europe. We 
have shouted advice across to 
them. But we have been timid and 
fearful of petty entanglements. 
Now we have, it would seem, come 
to the parting of the ways. Shall 
we meet the responsibility that 
has come with our power—or shall 
we fail? Shall you and I give our 
mind, our understanding and our 
sympathy to these problems or 
shall we stand aside and add to our 
national stock of gold? Shall we 
urge upon our National Govern- 
ment active co-operation in the 
counsels of the Mother Country 
and of the Old World? Or shall 
we keep silent?” 


Bankers from Near and Ear - 
Summarize Conditions 


OHN G. LONSDALE, presi- 
J dent of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, and 
president of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, said that harvest- 
ing of the crops had materially 
improved conditions in St. Louis. 
“Our natural resources are so di- 
versified,” said Mr. Lonsdale, “that 
St. Louis has never tasted what 
you might call the dregs of depzes- 
sion, and the rapidity with which 
we have saved reveals our great 
purchasing power. Locally, a year 
ago, we were down to a 50 per 
cent. purchasing power; but the 
crops have been made cheaply be- 
cause there has not been much 
farm mortgaging owing to re- 
strictions. Now, the fact that we 
are meeting New York rates for 
money shows how well we are fixed 
financially. 
“In July, in our own institution, 


our savings department which was 
established over four years ago, 
had added 47,000 new accounts. 
We installed that department in 
our national bank to take care of 
the great number of small ac- 
counts that were seeking service, 
and our great gain has not been 
stimulated by high rates, for we 
pay only 3 per cent. 
“Manufacturing in St. Louis,” 
continued Mr. Lonsdale, “has been 
showing increases right along, es- 
pecially in the shoe industry in 
which St. Louis leads the world. 
St. Louis is rapidly becoming a 
great industrial district—just like 
Pittsburgh. We are coking Illinois 
coal and giving it to consumers at 
such prices, together with an ade- 
quate supply of iron ore, that the 
building up of a steel industrial dis- 
trict is being given every encour- 
agement. This has become recog- 


nized to such an extent that, for 


instance, the American Locomotive 
Company is building a plant in St. 
Louis. 

“St. Louis has all the transporta- 
tion facilities to enable it to be- 
come an industrial centte; we are 
served by twenty-six railroads, in 
addition to the river transportation. 
We are beginning to be referred to 
as the ‘Port of St. Louis,’ because 
freight can be loaded on barge 
lines which carry it right to the 
steamer at New Orleans. St. L.ouis 
is no longer on the fringe of dis- 
tribution in its territory; it is at the 
centre of it.” 

J. A. House, president of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and also president 
of the Trust Company Division of 
the A. B. A., declared that business 
conditions in Cleveland are getting 
very rapidly back to normal. 

“Cleveland has been affected, of 
course, by the coal and railroad 
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strikes,” said Mr. House, “but those 
disturbing conditions have passed. 
The movement of coal by way of 
the Great Lakes is now very heavy, 
and the ore movement is also good. 
Grain is also going steadily to mar- 
ket. , 

“Lake transportation is gener- 
ally in good shape, and if the threat 
of a strike on the Great Lakes also 
passes, the season should be a 
profitable one. 

“There is not much unemploy- 
ment in Cleveland. Most of the 
factories are running at a com- 
fortable rate. And retail business 
is generally good. 


Bank Deposits Increasing 


“It is very encouraging to be able 
to say that bank deposits in Cleve- 
land in the last six months have 
increased between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. The Guardian Savings 
& Trust Co. has gained fully $25,- 
000,000 in deposits in the last half 
year, which, I think, is a most grati- 
fying record for an institution with 
total deposits of $95,000,000, and 
total resources of $107,000,000. 
Deposits of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. have increased about $15,000,- 
000, I understand, and it has total 
resources of about $165,000,000. 
The Union Trust Co., with total re- 
sources of about $260,000,000, has 
gained $8,000,000 in deposits. 

“Yes, business is generally 
The machine 


good in Cleveland. 
tool industry, which was very nard 
hit and has been slow to recover, is 
just beginning to pick up and the 
outlook appears to be improved. 


Cleveland is a very diversified 
rhanufacturing center, probably 
the most diversified in the United 
States, next to New York, and per- 
haps Philadelphia. Our cloak fac- 
tories, I might add, are very busy. 

“There is a great deal of build- 
ing going on. In fact, this has been 
one of the most surprising of the 
developments marking the return 
to national prosperity. And not 
all the building has been residen- 
tial. There has been a great vol- 
ume of apartment house construc- 
tion; but the surprising thing has 
been the impetus to building of 
merchandising structures, such as 
store buildings. The Union Trust 
Co. is putting up an enormous 
banking building and Keith’s is 
building a great big theatre. All in 
all, we face the future with confi- 
dence.” 

Raymond R. Frazier, president 
of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, of Seattle, Washington, and 
also president of the Savings Bank 
Division of the A. B. A., declared 
that conditions of unemployment 
have improved to such an extent 
in Washington that the state no 
longer has any problem on that 
score. 


“The Washington Mutual’s sav- 
ings deposits—and I put a great 
deal of faith in this record as an in- 
dication of the course of general 
business in the state—have, in the 
past twelve months, shown the 
largest increase of any year in our 
entire history of thirty-three ycars. 
In fact, bank deposits throughout 
the state are generally higher, and 
all properly managed savings insti- 
tutions have shown gratifying re- 
sults. 

“The lumber industry, a very im- 
portant one in our state, has 
reached a state of prosperity great- 
er than any it has enjoyed in the 
last ten years. Our water sales, 
railroad demand, and the local de- 
mand which reflects a very broad 
building program, have all contrib- 
uted to this result. Our own heus- 
ing problem has been practically 
solved. 

“The salmon industry, which is 
perhaps our third or fourth indus- 
try in point of size, is in a very 
favorable position. What is pro- 
duced is demanding high prices— 
from $6 to $8 a case. Our wheat 
crop, unfortunately, is only 59 to 
60 per cent. of normal. 

“This year the fruit crop in 
Washington will amount to $40,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000. For a time 
our growers were badly scared by 
the railroad strike, as our ware- 
housing capacity can take care of 
but 60 to 70 per cent. of the crop 
and there might have been serious 
loss from spoilage if shipments had 
been too long delayed. This dan- 
ger, I am glad to say, has been 
added to the list of things that 
were feared but did not happen.” 


Mills Running Full Time 


T. R. Preston, president, Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
said : 

“Over 50 per cent of the money 
loaned in this district by the War 
Finance Corporation has already 
been liquidated, and I am confident 
that half of the remainder will be 
paid off this fall. To-day nearly 
everything is running full time in our 
part of the country. We have been 
suffering a good deal through lack 
of proper transportation. This situ- 
ation is improving, but both the 
Louisville & Nashville and the South- 
ern Railway need more facilities to 
cope with increasing traffic. The 
scarcity of labor is already beginning 
to show. We have forty textile 
plants within a radius of thirty miles 
in Chattanooga and they are running 
full blast. The great majority of 
banks are entirely out of debt to the 
Federal Reserve.” 

F. O. Watts, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis: 

“Fundamental business and _ bank- 
ing conditions in most respects af- 
ford a substantial basis for believing 
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that the United States can look for. 
ward to a period of good business, 
although nothing approximating 
‘boom’ is promised. Ultimately we 
must, if Europe is to recover eco. 
nomically and restore the gold stand- 
ard, expect to lose a part of our un. 
duly large gold supply and, likewise 
ultimately the postponed demand for 
capital, not only from abroad, but 
from many of our own industrial 
corporations, will assert itself. Both 
these factors will tend, in time, to 
increase the interest rate. 

“The great danger is that we are 
disposed to over-emphasize our self- 
sufficiency, for with our increasing 
surplus of manufactured goods and 
capital we can no longer hope to en- 
joy the full measure of prosperity 
until Europe and other nations with 
whom we trade or want to trade, have 
been restored to normal industrial, 
political, and social peace.” 


Small Cotton Crop 


Walter E. Head, Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha: 

“The outlook in Nebraska now is 
better than it has been at any time 
in, three years.” 

J. K. Newman, Newman & Saun- 
ders, private bankers, New York and 
New Orleans: 

“We have a comparatively small 
cotton crop. Had Europe been in a 
position to take a normal amount, the 
crop would be inordinately small. 
However, the price has compensated 
this. There is no question that cot- 
ton planters will make money this 
year and be in a better position than 
they have been at any time since the 
recession set in.” 

M. A. Traylor, president, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: 

“A recent table, issued by the 
Bureau of Labor, shows that the av- 
erage of prices which at one time had 
more than doubled since 1913, now 
is only 50 per cent. higher than the 
pre-war level. This is also borne 
out by the statistics of the Federal 
Reserve banks, which show every- 
where a marked decline of borrow- 
ings on the part of member banks. 
Money on the whole is easy, though 
there is no super-abundance and not 
likely to be any if business resumes 
its normal course. 

“Crops as a whole, bid fair to be 
even larger than in 1921, especially 
if measured in terms of dollars in- 
stead of in quantity. In other words, 
the farmer is likely to obtain fairer 
prices for his labor than has been 
true in recent years, and as a result, 
much of the discontent which was 
wide-spread in the agricultural com- 
munity will probably disappear. The 
cattle situation has improved. The 
season has been a satisfactory one, 
and the herds are increasing in size. 
As a result of the excellent corn 
crop, hog values will probably be 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OTHER 
INTEREST? 


One Reason Why There Have Been So Many 
Bankers’ Committees 








“California Blazing the Trail 
in Branch Banking 


By J. F. Sartori 


President, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California. 


ture enacted, for the first time, 

systematic legislation dealing 
with the subject of banking. Fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907 both the 
Legislature and the California 
Bankers’ Association appointed 
committees. Working in conjunc- 
tion, these committees formulated 
legislation which was accepted 
practically as a whole by the Leg- 
islature and became the California 
bank act, which, in its fundamen- 
tals, is in force to-day. 


[: 1909 the California Legisla- 


The minimum capital required of 
a state bank without a trust de- 
partment in a city which has more 
than 200,000 inhabitants is $300,- 
000, and with a trust department, 
$500,000. For each branch opened 
in the same city, the bank must 
have at least $25,000 additional 
capital. More than one bank in 
Los Angeles has twenty branches 
in the city, which necessitate $500,- 
000 capital over and above the 
amount required for a bank with- 


banks in comparison with the 
national banks, though in doing so 
a greater protection is afforded to 
depositors. For a _ state bank 
located in Los Angeles and hay- 
ing $10,000,000 in deposits, equally 
divided between commercial and 
savings deposits, the total capital 
required is $625,000, of which 
$375,000 is for the commercial de- 
partment and $250,000 for the 
savings. A national bank with 
the same amount of deposits is 

required to have only $200,- 








The two new features of 
most importance included in 
the bank act were branch 
banking and the depart- 
mental system of banking. 

With the approval of the 
superintendent of banks a 
state bank may _ open 
branches either in the same 
city in which the head 


towns and cities through- 
out the state. There are 
certain restrictions on the 
opening of branches which 
deserve attention, partic- 
ularly in view of the open- 
ing of agencies by national 
banks under the plea of 
being put on an equality 
with state banks. 

In the first place, the ap- 
proval by the superintendent 
of banks, which must first 
be secured, may be given or 


office is located or in other € 








Moreover, 


F BRANCH BANKING and de- 
partmental banking are sound,” 
says J. F. Sartori, “as we in Cali- 
fornia believe after an experience 
of a dozen years, they will in 
the end prevail throughout the 
country.” 


ALIFORNIA has perhaps the 
most perfect state banking 
laws that have so far been devised. 
These have fostered a remarkable ings, trust—by a single 
development of branch banking. 
bankers from other 
states may learn much from Cali- 
fornia’s system of departmental 
banking which provides for segre- 
gation of deposits and surplus 
with relation to each depart- 
mentalized unit. 


000 capital. 


Since the introduction in 
1909 of branch banking, the 
idea has grown in popularity 
till there are now several 
hundred branch banks in the 
state and some banks have 
branches on a_ state-wide 
scale. 


The second fundamental 
principle, that of depart- 
mental banking, permits the 
transaction of every kind of 
banking — commercial, sav- 


banking institution, yet 
with each class of business 
kept separate and distinct 
from the others in its own 
department. In fact, each 
department is to all intents 
and purposes a_ separate 
bank, in that it must have 
its own capital and surplus 
segregated and set aside for 











withheld in his discretion 





and shall not be given until 
he has ascertained that the public 
convenience and advantage will be 
promoted by the opening of the 
branch. In the second place, for 
every-branch opened in the same 
city with the head office, the capi- 
tal of the bank, actually paid in, in 
cash,. shall exceed the amount re- 
quired by the bank act by the sum 
of $25,000, and for’ every branch 
opened in another town or city, the 
bank’s capital shall exceed the 
amount required by the bank act 
in the sum required by that act 
for every bank thereafter organ- 
ized in the place where each branch 
is opened, exclusive of the capital 
required for a trust department. 
In the third place, there is a fee 
of $50 for every branch opened. 
Let us see how the provision for 
additional capital for each branch 
opened works out in Los Angeles. 


out branches. In the case of a 
national bank the minimum 
amount of capital required to open 
in-Los Angeles is $200,000, and 
there is no requirement for addi- 
tional capital on any grounds. It 
is possible, therefore, to have a 
national bank in Los Angeles 
operating a head office and twenty 
branches, doing a commercial 
business, accepting term. deposits 
and exercising trust functions, 
with only $200,000 capital, while a 
state bank under identical circum- 
stances would be forced to increase 
its capital to $1,000,000, or five 
times that required of the national 
bank. 

The California bank act further 
requires that a bank’s capital shall 
be maintained in a certain ratio to 
its deposit liabilities, thus putting 
an additional burden on the state 


its exclusive use; its own 
deposits, investments, loans; 
its own reserves; and its own 
books and accounts. All the busi- 
ness and affairs of each depart- 
ment must be kept separate and 
distinct from those of the other 
departments. 

The capital and surplus of the 
bank desiring to do a departmental 
business must be allocated to the 
respective departments and the 
assignment approved by the super- 
intendent of banks. From time to 
time the capital may be reassigned, 
likewise with the approval of the 
superintendent of banks. Should 
a departmental bank get into 
difficulties the capital and surplus 
of each department must first be 
applied to the obligations of cred- 
itors and to depositors of that de- 
partment and the overplus, if there 
be any, to the general obligations 
of the bank. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Banker Sartori of Los Angeles, an Ardent Community 
Worker—Story Behind His Success 


ODERN bankers who are 

wise give the public op- 

portunity to learn what 
manner of men they are. 

In my recent tour throughout 
the United States, I sounded out 
many “men on the street” as to 
how they regarded leading local 
bankers. The impression I gath- 
ered, by and large, was that in too 
many places the foremost finan- 
ciers have failed to have the public 
get acquainted with them; that is, 
failed to have themselves, 


their character, their 
activities, their useful- 
ness, interpreted to the 
rank and file of the 
people. 

Without question, the 
popular idea about the 
kind of gentlemen who 


head financial institutions 
is that they have been the 


darlings of Dame For- 
tune, that they have 
trodden a path of roses, 
that they have _ never 
known hard work, that 
they are haughty, stiff- 
necked, proud, unap- 


proachable, having noth- 
ing in common with hum- 
ble folks, and animated 
by no friendly, sympathe- 
tic attitude towards them. 

Leaders in many a com- 
munity could accomplish 
more for their com- 
munity, for their own in- 
stitution, for themselves, 
if they paid more attention to 
earning the goodwill of their local 
people, earning their confidence, 
their appreciation, their support. 

Let me cite an illustration of 
how failure on the part of big men 
to let the public know the kind of 
men they really are works out. 

J. F. Sartori, president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, was interested, some 
years ago, in the construction of a 
large office building in that city, 
when a _ strike occurred. The 
strike leaders called on the banker 
in his spacious, tastefully ap- 
pointed office at the bank. In the 
course of the arguing, the strikers’ 
spokesman intimated, with a sneer, 


By B. C. Forbes 


that they couldn't expect Mr. 
Sartori to understand their posi- 
tion since he had always been a 
man of wealth and position and 
did not know anything about the 
working man’s condition. 

Mr. Sartori replied, in some such 
words as these: 

“Gentlemen, you are very much 
mistaken in imagining that I don’t 
know anything about the life and 
living conditions of workmen. My 
own father was a plasterer and 





J. F. SARTORI 
President of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 


Angeles, which he organized thirty-three years ago. 
Sartori has been one of the leading figures in the business 
as well as the banking life of Los Angeles and the develop- 


ment of the community. 


bricklayer. I was born in a little 
one-room-and-lean-to house in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, and our family 
was quite poor. I was the young- 
est and smallest ‘newsie’ that ever 
sold papers and fruit and candy on 
the trains. My father, who had 
emigrated to the United States as 
a result of the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was a pioneer settler 
in Iowa, and not only worked hard 
himself, but taught us the neces- 
sity for working hard and living 
frugally. I started to work prob- 
ably at an earlier age than any of 
you. Even after I had managed 


to get a college education, my pay 
was only $25 a month.” 
This gave the belligerent strikers 





an entirely different picture of Mr. 
Sartori, the powerful head of one 
of the greatest financial institu- 
tions in the state. They realized, 
for the first time, that he had 
walked the same road as them- 
selves in his early days, and had 
known what it was to toil hard 
and live on very little. 

After that, the interview moved 
along much more smoothly. 

The elder Sartori had grasped 
the importance of a sound educa- 

tion and he thoroughly 

sympathized with the 
son’s ambition to go to 
college. Not only were 
the means found to send 
the lad to Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
but after graduating in 

1879, at the age of 

twenty-one, he proceeded 

to the Law School of the 

University of Michigan 

at Ann Arbor, and this 

was followed by a bit of 

Old World learning and 

experience at the Univer- 

sity of Freiburg, in Ger- 
many. This last leg of 
his educational journey, 
. however, was cut short 
when the elder Sartori 
found that the young 
man had annexed a large 
hull-dog and had joined 

a duelling corps. Father 

Sartori ordered his dare- 

devil son home at once. 

The $25-a-month job 
already referred to was in the 
office of Leslie M. Shaw, who later 
became Governor of Iowa and also 
Secretary of the Treasury, and 
who thought so highly of young 
Sartori’s abilities that he offered 
him a position as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which, how- 
ever, was declined. 

After five years of law in Iowa, 
during which he handled a number 
of successful real estate deals on 
the side, Mr. Sartori was attracted 
to Southern California, then en- 
joying a rip-snorting real estate 
boom. He settled at Monrovia, a 
few miles east of Los Angeles, and 
his real estate knowledge and ex- 
perience enabled him to make 


Mr. 
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quite a little money. Then he was 
made cashier of the First National 
Bank of Monrovia—and it is inter- 
esting to note that he is still vice- 
president of this, his first banking 
love. 

When thirty-one he moved to 
Los Angeles, where, he figured, 
the opportunities would be bigger. 
And so it proved. With all the 
money he had left after the real 
estate boom had collapsed, and 
with the financial backing of 
Banker Hellman, Sartori organ- 
ized the Security Savings Bank 
and was its first cashier. Banker 
Hellman evidently had the same 
idea as the late J. P. Morgan that 
character was more important 
than collateral, for he advanced 
the money to Sartori without a 
dollar’s worth of security. Par- 
enthetically, the loan was duly 
paid off and the gratitude of the 
borrower outlived the lender, for 
Mr. Sartori’s_ institution still 
carries handsome balances in the 
banks established by Mr. Hellman 
and still carried on by the Hellman 
family. 

To-day, Mr. Sartori’s institution 
has resources of more than $165,- 


000,000. 


Its start, however, was humble 
enough. Its original capital was 
$29,000. The staff consisted of the 
president, a janitor, and Mr. 
Sartori, who was cashier, teller, 
and bookkeeper combined. Fre- 
quently Mrs. Sartori came down to 
the bank at night and helped with 
the books. Promptly at nine 
o’clock on the morning the bank 
opened, the young cashier directed 
the janitor to open the doors, and 
for thirty-two years, until his 
death last year, this same janitor, 
a large, genial colored man named 
Shores, remained in the employ of 
the bank, the most faithful and 
loyal of all Mr. Sartori’s force. 
For a dozen years before his death 
he acted as a self-constituted body- 
guard to Sartori and probably 
knew more prominent bankers of 
the country than most bankers. 
One of his chief pleasures was to 
show strangers over the bank, tak- 
ing them finally into the presi- 
dent’s office where a full-length 
photograph of himself adorned the 
desk. 


During the thirty-three years 
since the Security Bank was 
started, Mr. Sartori has been one 
ef the leading figures in the busi- 
ness as well as the banking life of 
Los Angeles and the development 
of the community. His legal 
education eminently fitted him for 
membership on the Legislative 
Committee of the California 
Bankers’ Association, and Mr. 
Sartori contributed perhaps more 
than anyone else to the develop- 


ment of California’s excellent bank 
act, now regarded as one of the 
best state bank laws in America. 
He has used not only his financial 
resources, but his pen and his 
voice in furtherance of the de- 
velopment of Los Angeles and the 
state. 

Very wisely this bank president 
—he has been the bank’s president 
for twenty-seven years—has taken 
a rational amount of time for play. 
At college he was a star baseball 
player and later he was for years 
a member of the golf team that 
represented Southern California in 
tournaments. He is still president 
of the Los Angeles Country Club. 

He was fortunate in marrying 
(in 1886) a woman of unusual 
parts, Margaret, daughter of 
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Judge P. S. Richel, of Le Mars, 
Iowa. Mrs. Sartori has been as 
prominent in the social and club 
life of Los Angeles as her husband 
has been in its business life. She 
was one of the founders and is an 
ex-president of the Friday Morn- 
ing Club, a vigorous organization 
which is now building a $250,000 
club house; and she is also a regent 
of the University of California. 

Mr. Sartori’s article in this issue 
of “Forbes,” on how California 
successfully regulates state bank- 
ing, will not only interest bankers 
all over the country, but will fur- 
nish pointers for the bankers of 
other states where the banking 
laws need to be brought into line 
with the changed conditions of 
to-day. 


California Blazing the Trail in Branch Banking 
(Continued from page 26) 


Take the case of the savings de- 
partment of a state bank, as illus- 
trating the protection afforded the 
depositors by the California bank 
act. Not merely is there a segre- 
gation of capital and assets, held 
for the protection, in the first in- 
stance, of the depositors of that 
department, but there is a pre- 
scription by law of the kinds of in- 
vestments and of loans which can 
be made with savings deposits. 
Moreover, the savings depositor is 
further protected by the provision 
that, if the bank has a greater call 
for funds than it has on hand, it 
may demand notice of withdrawal 
and until such excess of demand 
has ceased, cannot make any new 
loans or investments. Even upon 
expiration of the notice the state 
savings bank is not required to 
pay or be declared insolvent upon 
failure to. do so. The whole 
theory of the prescription of the 
investment of savings deposits 
leads logically to this conclusion. 

Contrast this protection of the 
savings depositor in the state bank 
with the position of the person 
who deposits in a term account in 
a national bank. In the latter 
there is no segregation of capital 
and assets nor any regulations 
governing the loaning or investing 
of savings deposits different from 
those relating to commercial de- 
posits, but there is a right on the 
part of the national bank to de- 
mand notice of withdrawal. 

If a national bank is hard pushed 
for funds, it may demand notice 
en its time deposits and pledge all 
its available assets to meet its 
commercial obligations with the 
result that in the end in case of 
failure, the term depositor is left 
to hold the bag. He is in a far 
worse position than the commer- 
cial depositor. So far as my per- 
sonal views are concerned, I have 


Times. 


been and am a believer in branch 
banking and I have never been 
opposed to granting to national 
banks the right to open branches. 
Equally, however, am I opposed to 
allowing national banks to accept 
term deposits while exposing such 
depositors to a greater hazard 


than the ordinary commercial de- 


positor experiences. 

Grant to national banks the 
right to operate branches under 
proper provisions for capitalization 
and supervision, and to accept 
term deposits under a departmen- 
tal system, with segregation of the 
capital and assets of the depart- 
ment for the protection of its de- 
positors, and a regulation of the 
investment of such deposits in 
proper savings bank investments. 
National banks were originally 
purely commercial banks. They 
have now been allowed to accept 
term deposits and to exercise 
fiduciary powers, but without the 
necessary safeguards. If Con- 
gress will face the issue, and grant 
to national banks the power to 
operate branches, state-wide if 
necessary, and require a segrega- 
tion of capital and assets for the 
protection of term depositors, the 
bogey of state bank competition 
need not be feared. 

If branch banking and depart- 
mental banking are sound, as we 
in California believe after an ex- 
perience of a dozen years, they 
will in the end prevail throughout 
the country. 





_ Money may make the mare go, but 
it requires real horse sense to keep 
the money from going—Asheville 


* * xX 


Life is a grindstone, and whether 
it grinds a man down or polishes him 
up, depends on the stuff he’s made 
of.—Josh Billings. 
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Meyer Says Economists Should 
Be Psychologists 


To Stabilize Finance and Business, We Must Stabilize Psycholog- 
ical Factors—Experience of Finance Corporation 


By Eugene Meyer, Jr. 


Managing Director, War Finance Corporation 


to the practical affairs of 
commerce and industry is 
undergoing rapid development. 
We are just beginning, however, 
to understand a little of its im- 
portance in the field of economics. 

Men of business, observing 
economic elevations and depres- 
sions, are accustomed to gauge the 
element of psychology in a rough 
way. Classical economic theory 
has not taken adequate cognizance 
of the psychological aspects of the 
varying economic movements, and 
there has been no comprehensive 
scientific study, so far as I know, 
of psychology as_ applied to 
economics. But I am confident 
that it will not be long before its 
importance will be _ generally 
recognized, and helpful deductions 
will be assembled for the business 
men as well as for the student. 

Over-expansion, inevitably and 
always, is characterized by over- 
confidence, and its impelling power 
is found in cupidity. Depressions 
are characterized by a general and 
undiscriminating lack of confi- 
dence, intensified at times by 
periods of acute panic. Business 
cannot be stablized without, at the 
same time, stabilizing the psycho- 
logical factors. Here is a vital 
matter for wise leadership to un- 
derstand and to deal with. That 
leadership must instill caution in 
times of over-confidence and 
courage in times of panic. 

If we review the public expres- 
sions, during the winter of 1919-20, 
of men in high positions in Gov- 
ernment or banking circles, we 
find an extraordinary absence of 
adequate notes of warning. In 
fact, we may observe, in a general 
way, that business leaders com- 
monly lack courage in times of 
optimistic over-expansion to sound 
the note of caution that is needed. 
Ii they do so, they apply so many 
reservations that the effectiveness 
of the warning is largely nullified. 
When everyone is optimistic and 
the goose hangs high, no man likes 
to be a prophet of evil. He fears 


' PPLICATION of psychology 


that he may be accused of having 
caused the very trouble which he 
predicts. 


But during periods of 








“Economists,” says Mr. Meyer, “need 
to be psychologists, because economic 


events can be better judged by an 
accurate study of psychological phe- 
nomena that accompany them.” 


over-confidence, a note of caution 
and warning, uttered at the proper 
time, is the most useful contribu- 
tion that can be made by sound 
economic leadership. 

In times of depression, we more 
frequently find that men are 
willing to express themselves opti- 
mistically. But here, too, there is 
hesitation about making predic- 
tions regarding the future. The 
average business man or banker 
generally does not like in public 
statements to anticipate the facts 
too far. He hesitates to jeopardize 
his established reputation by pub- 
licly expressing definite opinions 
concerning coming events. He 
will not be praised if he is right, 
and he may be placed in a more 
or less ridiculous light if he is 
wrong. 

In general, pessimism follows 
and does not precede untoward 


events. Pessimism is rampant 
after a disaster; optimism pre- 
cedes it. But to listen to the 
pessimists, one would think that 
the prophet of evil was anticipat- 
ing events instead of merely re- 
cording them by his emotional 
reactions. If one could plot the 
curves of optimism and pessimism, 
as exactly as one can plot the 
curves of prices and the volume of 
production and consumption, one 
would find that they follow con- 
siderably behind the material con- 
ditions. Only the few anticipate 
events; the many stop, look, and 
listen after the event is passed. 


The recent experience of the 
War Finance Corporation in ad- 
ministering the emergency relief 
for the agricultural and live stock 
industries of the country had in- 
teresting psychological aspects. 
Demoralized commodity markets; 
the impaired purchasing power of 
the farmer; sacrifice sales of 
breeding animals and immature 
stock in the West; a general cur- 
tailment in the purchase of live 
stock for feeding and fattening in 
the corn belt; the calling of loans 
by country banks in order to pay 
their correspondents; the failure 
of the strong banks to use all their 
available funds for fear that con- 
ditions might get worse—these 
were a few of the outstanding 
material facts when Congress 
passed the law authorizing the 
Corporation to assist in meeting 
the situation. A disturbed state of 
mind produced by financial pres- 
sure; a combination of hopeless- 
ness and resentment over inability 
to pay debts out of the proceeds 
of sales at prevailing prices; a 
sense of injustice; disappointment 
in the past; and an apparently 
hopeless outlook for the future— 
these were the salient psycho- 
logical facts. 

The powers granted by Con- 
gress seemed broad enough to be 
effective and the funds placed at 
the disposal of the Corporation 
seemed adequate to the undertak- 
ing if properly applied. The 
problem was twofold. It was 


(Continued on page 38) 
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. Why It Costs Us a Dollar to 
Get 50 Cents’ Worth 


New Light on Costs of Distribution of Food and Clothing—Does 
| the Consumer Support Too Many Retailers? 


’ rt remember the story of 
the man who gave a dime 
for foreign missions and 

then added a dollar “to get the 

dime to the heathens.” 

That seems to be about our 
situation to-day as regards produc- 
tion and distribution. We have 
made great strides in cutting down 
costs of production, but costs of 
distribution are actually higher, 
proportionately, than they were a 
decade ago. 

The joint congressional 


By Oliver King 


complete investigation of banking, 
credits, transportation and mar- 
keting. The study of the costs of 
distribution took more time and 
energy than all the rest of the 
studies combined. Nearly a year 
was consumed in gathering and 
analyzing data involving more 
than fourteen million answers to 
auestionnaires, in addition to per- 
sonal investigations by a staff of 
economists co-operating with some 


The first thing Mr. Anderson did 
was to draft his old friend, Irvin 
Paull, a business analyst of 
Chicago, who had a high reputa- 
tion for ability to get at the 
bottom of troublesome business 
problems. Together they planned 
the campaign for facts. They saw 
from the start that they must 
depend largely upon voluntary 
co-operation to secure the vast 
amount of data upon which to base 

their conclusions. Hundreds 





of trade associations and 





commission which has just 
finished investigating this 
subject finds that it costs 
twice as much to distribute a 
box of rolled oats from the 
factory to the consumer as it 
does to grow the oats, haul 


Typical Distribution of 
~ Consumer’s Dollar 


What Becomes of Dollar Paid for 
Corn Flakes? 


1913 1916 1921 
Cents Cents Cents : 
21.0 petitors nor the 


5.9 
1.6 
8.1 


PRODUCTION 
them to the factory, and Producer receives ........... 16.2 29.1 
make them up into break- Transportation ...........+.. an: *-35 
fast food. In 1921, accord- Elevator margin and profit... 45 3.9 
ras : “a : Cost of manufacture......... 5.9 78 
ing to the commission, it Pan Seeeias 
cost 50.8 cents to grow the ONS as ec acasi acne eee 29.5 44.3 
wheat, grind the flour, and —_ — 
d f hich DISTRIBUTION 
«nag Taga il dollar as cost of selling 102 ar 
7 PVOTEIID is is c0ha0ciscaunes 11.1 6 
The other half of the dollar Treaenaciaiios ee eee 6.8 8.6 
was absorbed in getting the i ee ee ee 28. 22 
bread from the bakery to Manufacturer’s profit ....... 4.9 a 
en titdhen deor Wholesaler’s operating ex- . 
: “a NN nici hoch ¥ aia a S504 be's 0 6. 6.9 
The Inquiries of the ’, Wholesaler’s profit .......... 20 1,7 
commission were confined Retailer’s operating expense.. 14.6 10.8 
largely to articles of food og eee eee 114 83 


and clothing, but other 
figures are available to 
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thousands of private firms 
had just the information 
the commission needed, but 
. they considered it not only 
as their private property but 
also as secret information 
which neither their com- 
public 
should be allowed to see. 

It speaks volumes for Mr. 
Anderson and his commis- 
sion that they were able to 
win the confider:ce of busi- 
ness interests anc to arouse 
something of the old war- 
time spirit of unselfish co- 
operation in trailing down 
and labeling the various fac- 
tors in this monstrous cost 
of distribution. 

When these millions of 
figures had all been col- 
lected—each item from orig- 
inal producer to final con- 
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show that in many lines dis- 





tribution costs run up to 
three and four times the cost of 
the article in finished form at the 
factory door ready for delivery. 

This is a tremendous burden im- 
posed on the consuming public. It 
means reduced buying power, re- 
duced consumption, and reduced 
enjoyment all around, of the good 
things of life. Even a slight re- 
duction in distributive costs would 
mount up to a vast sum in our 
yearly aggregate. 

It was the farmer who insisted 
on the appointment of this joint 
commission to study into the ques- 
tion of costs of distribution. The 
farmer knew that something was 
wrong with the whole economic 
situation, even if he didn’t know 
just what, and so he asked for a 


200 committees from the various 
industries. 

Ordinarily such investigations 
by Congress do not amount to 
much, and that was the expecta- 
tion in this case. But those who 
made this forecast did not know 
the chairman, Sydney Anderson, 
representative from Lanesboro, 
Minnesota. 

Sydney Anderson’s life story is 
a Horatio Alger novel all by itself. 
His forty years, including service 
as a soldier in the Spanish- 
American war, lumber jack in the 
northern woods, collection agent, 
lawyer, and then member of Con- 
gress, have dealt him a good many 
hard blows and have taught him 
how to tackle most any sort of 
job and see it through. 


sumer separately, so as to 
be able to check one man’s 
selling price against his customer’s 
costs—then analyzed, criticised 
by the committees, and finally as- 
sembled in the commission’s re- 
port, some mighty interesting 
things were made plain. 

Neither the baker nor the man- 
ufacturer of rolled oats were par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that 
their selling costs ate up so large 
a proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar. But they found plenty of 
company. With men’s suits, for 
instance, the mark-up between 
manufacturer and consumer is ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. It has 
stood at about this level during 
the entire period under investiga- 
tion, that is, from 1913 to 1921 
inclusive. Men’s shoes see an in- 
crease in price after they leave the 
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The brains of business 
America have been active these 
past two years — more active, in 
fact, than during the five years 
of war-time prosperity. 

Executives have gone right on 
planning. New products have 
been created, new markets devel- 
oped, extensions and improve- 
ments on plants have been 
worked out, on paper. Two 
years of normal growth are com- 
plete. Millions upon millions 
of dollars of “ deferred business ” 
are waiting until “conditions are 
right.” 

That time has come! 

Fundamental conditions — 
the great basic, economic factors 
that cause American business to 
travel its inevitable cycles of suc- 
ceeding periods of Prosperity, 
Decline, Depression, and Im- 
provement, with almost mathe- 
matical precision —- indicate that 






In the Interest of Sounder Business for Ameriee 





GO AFTER BUSINESS—NOW! 


the bottom of the present de- 
pression lias been reached. The 
trend of conditions from now on 
will be steadily upward. 

Keen executives who build on 
the solid foundation of fact can 
now proceed safely and sure- 
footedly. 

With millions of dollars of 
future business on the bargain 
counter it is time to act! In- 
crease your advertising and in- 
tensify your sales-efforts — now. 
There will be plenty of 
business for the man who goes 
after it. 

The momentum gained by 
such an aggressive program will 
not only insure your position in 
your own industry during the 
next five years, but will help to 
strengthen the foundation that 
is to make America the center 
of the business world during the 
coming period of prosperity. 
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manufacturer amounting to ap- 
proximately 67 per cent. Cali- 
fornia oranges more than double 
in price between packing house 
and consumer. And so on with 
other products, some of the 
staples showing a lower margin 
and perishables even higher mar- 
gins. 

But the commission did not 
make the mistake of branding 
forthwith the handlers of these 
goods as profiteers. A closer ex- 
amination of the figures brought 
out what is perhaps the most 
significant point in the investiga- 
tion. It isn’t profits that cause the 
high sellmg prices; st is the cost of 
doing business. 

Notice for instance the various 
items of cost that go to 
make up the dollar the con- 


figured on bigger amounts. 


The wholesaler takes a much 
smaller slice out of the consumer’s 
dollar, of course, but of the 10 
cents the wholesale grocer usually 
gets, approximately 8.5 cents goes 
for operating expenses and only 
1.5 cents for profit. 

The same situation is found 
when we analyze the manufac- 
turer’s records. Laundry soap 
manufacturers in 1913 spent, out 
of every dollar taken in, 64.65 
cents for raw materials, 8.12 
cents for manufacture, 5.32 cents 
for direct selling expenses, 5.18 
cents for advertising, 6.11 cents 
for transportation, 4.12 cents for 
taxes, and made only 6.50 cents 
profit. 
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distributing processes. Legislative 

panaceas cannot be effective in im- 

proving a situation brought about 

by the interplay of so many varied 
and complex factors. 

The commission holds manufac- 
turers and wholesalers responsible 
for no small share in this burden 
of excessive distributive costs. It 
puts its finger on a very evident 
disadvantage of our free competi- 
tive system but one which it will 
be very difficult to correct. It is 
pointed out that distribution has 
been built up from the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint rather than 
from that of the consumer, to the 
great disadvantage of the latter. 
The commission says further: 

Each concern seeks markets ac- 
cording to its own theories in com- 
petition with all other institutions 

making similar effort. The 
primary purpose of manu- 








sumer paid for corn flakes 
in 1921, as revealed in the 
accompanying table. 

While it is true the far- 
mer who grew the corn re- 
ceived only 21 cents out of 
the consumer’s dollar, in 
1921, and that the cost of 
manufacturing corn into 
flakes accounts for only 8.1 
cents out of the dollar, yet 
the total profits taken by 
the elevator man, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer amounted to only 
15.9 cents. The wholesaler 
even stood a slight loss. 
But when we add up the 
selling f 
various handlers we find 
where a good big share of 
the dollar went—in this 
case 48.1 cents. 

For the various classes 
of retailers, operating ex- 
penses, not including profits, 








expenses of the to 


Waste in Distribution 


T SEEMS PROBABLE that the 
greatest factor of waste in dis- 
tribution,” says the report of the 
joint congressional commission 
which has just finished investigat- hee. 
ing costs of distribution, “is in idle 
merchandise stocks on the shelves 
of the retailer and in the ware- 
houses of _ the 
Idle merchandise accumulates a 
burden of 
rent, taxes, depreciation, shrink- 
age, and obsolescence, in addition 
tying up an_ unnecessary 
amount of .capital and credit. 
When this burden is permitted to 
develop, it must be passed along to 
the consumer if the retailer is to 


interest, 


remain in business.” 


insurance, 


facturing is to operate 
plants and make commodi- 
ties. Selling and delivery is 
a necessary adjunct, consid- 
ered chiefly as a means of 
continuation of manufacture. 
The processes of manu- 
facture are tangible and 
lend themselves readily to 
engineering skill. There- 
manufacturers have 
reduced production to an 
almost exact science and, in 
time of competitive need, 
have devised more economi- 
cal processes of manufac- 


wholesalers. ture. This, however, has 


not been the case in their 
dealing with the problems 
of distribution. In the face 
of competition the tendency 
has been to exert greater 
effort to force goods out 
through the channels of dis- 
tribution, making greater 
expenditures, and devising 
new methods to compel the 
distribution of their mer- 
chandise in competition with 
similar effort on the part 
of other manufacturers. 


The commission believes 











were found to be as fol- 





lows: 
1913 1918 1921 
(Per Cent. of 
Selling Price) 


Clothing .... 25.90 2650 24.03 
Hardware .. 20.13 18.52 24.90 
SMOES  .acs.c 24.14 24.07 26.88 


Dry Goods.. 26.90 27.30 extiin 
Groceries ... 14.70 14.30 16.80 


The average retail profits taken 
in these lines are given as fol- 
lows: 

1913 1918 1921 
(Per Cent of 


: Selling Prices) 
Men’s Clothing. 9.60 6.00 1.13 


Hardware ..... 6.02 6.53 82 
re 469 823 1.52 
Drygoods ...... 720 5.90 6.40 
Groceries ...... 6.50 3.00 2.50 


It is interesting to note in the 
above table the effect of the war 
disturbance on profits in the dif- 
ferent lines. In 1918, some made 
greater percentage profits and 
some less than in 1913. All made 
less in 1921 than before the war. 
Of course, actual cash profits 
were greater in 1918 in all 
cases since the percentage was 


On the group of eight selected 
trade-marked food commodities 
the average cost of raw materials 
and manufacturing was 61.40 cents 
out of each dollar taken in. Selling 
and overhead expenses amounted 
to 28.36 cents, and profits were 
10.24 cents. 


It is plain, then, that it is in 


reduced operating expenses rather 
than profits that the -best. chance 
for cutting down distributive cost 
lies. And this applies all along the 
line from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. The commission exempts 
no one from a share in the blame, 
but is not disposed to pick out any 
one group or factor as the chief 
culprit. It says: 

There is no single factor in this 
complex price structure which can 
be said to be primarily or even 
principally responsible for the 
spread between producers and con- 
sumer’s prices. The elements which 
compose this spread must be at- 


tacked at every point in the chain 
of producing, manufacturing, and 


that this has resulted in 
forcing wholesalers and 
retailers to buy in maximum 
quantities with little regard to 
the consuming capacity of the 
communities they serve. This 
cuts down turnover and adds 
a big overhead capital charge. 
Over-development of production 
facilities in many lines is also 
blamed for excessive costs, due to 
the resulting intermittent periods 
of shut-downs and frenzied ac- 
tivity. Manufacturers are also 
accused of breaking up local buy- 
ing habits by putting out sample 
distributors, demonstrators, and 
canvassers to compel retailers to 
take on new lines, oftentimes 
duplicating lines already handled. 
This, it is claimed, caused a tend- 
ency for consumers to split up 
their trade, thereby making great- 
er costs for each unit of local trade 
handled. 

The consumer must stand his 
share of the blame, too, because 
he has continually accepted more 
(Continued on page 40) 
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For 120 years 


du Pont 





INCE the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 
inexorable, has five times visited the land — 
and five times has the du Pont Company proved 
a dependable source of strength in the country’s 
time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


* * * 


6 hw story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 
spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 
means of defense has been among the most important of 
this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history— a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we are here’—a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroic figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its volume until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 


less than 50c! 
* * * 


‘ye great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 
country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries— one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentietin century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earlicst beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon tne foundations of chemistry. Not only was 











Chemical Engineers 
have contributed to the 


country’s safety in 
times of war! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of industry new sub- 
stances, new uses for long-used substances, usesfor products . 
that once were waste, and processes that cut the cost of 
manufacturing and made possible the century’s wonderful 
strides in commerce. 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful - 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Pont 
Company’s services to the country. 


* * * 


BU yet another service has come through the Chemical 
Engineer—the family of du Pont products that carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacqvers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 
making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont 
Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 
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E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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Seattle National Bank has installed 


tw) eee aun 
ee Sem Ber 


Main banking room in the new 
home of the Seattle -National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Each teller is provided with one 
of the National Electric Credit 
System telephones. 


The central switchboard in 
the bookkeeping department. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Type of central switchboard used 
in the Seattle National Bank. 
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|} National Electric 0. K. Credit System 


Secures instant communication 
between bookkeepers and tellers for 


O. K. of checks. 


FTER carefully considering several systems, the officers of 
the Seattle National Bank selected the National Electric 
Credit System for its modern bank building. 


This system increases the efficiency of the bank by saving the 
time of bookkeepers and tellers and by making it possible to 
have the bookkeeping department on the second floor. Though 
separated, bookkeepers and tellers are able to communicate with 
each other instantly. 


The system pleases depositors because it saves their time and 
eliminates the embarrassment occasioned by long waits at the 
tellers’ windows while checks are being O. K’d or certified. 


Checks are O. K’d instantly by electricity from the book- 
keeping department. 





The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Each teller and clerk 
is provided with one 
of these telephones. 
The checks are in- 
serted in the phone 
cabinet and "a 
4 electricity from 
the bookkeeping 
department. 















Main Office 
140 Broadway 
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Banking Credit and 
Service 


HE MODERN, fully-equipped bank supplies to 
the business community both credit and service. 


When you have both available, commensurate with 
your needs, within one institution, you have a com- 
plete banking connection. 


This Company is in a position to meet the needs of 
a business for credit accommodation whether the 
requirements be extensive or moderate. 


In addition to placing adequate credit facilities at 
the disposal of its customers, this Company has the 
organization and equipment which enable it to 
render every service in domestic banking, foreign 
banking, and in corporate and personal trust 
relationships. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York | 


Fifth Avenue Office 


Madison Avenue Office 
Fifth Ave. and 44th Street Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
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You Can’t Bank Time 
By James A. Worsham 


Now will soon be yesterday— 

This hour is being recorded for the 
first, last, and only time— 

And the present moment will never 
pass by again. 

We waste our time looking for- 
ward to the future— 

We anticipate coming years will 
bring more of happiness and joy— 

We think that what life holds then 
will be better far than now—but— 

The eternal now is the only thing 
we have within our grasp— 

The present is the storehouse with- 
in our reach— 

And the passing moment is the only 
part of time we can ever use. 

The same length of a moment is 
allotted to each one— 

Sixty minutes make up each hour 
for every living soul— 

And none can claim any partial- 
ity in the doling out of time. 

No combination can segregate it 
unto itself— 

No syndicate group can buy it up 
at any price. 

We cannot pile it away as we do 
our stocks and bonds and money— 

Nor lay it up in safety vaults for 
future use— 

Nor store it aside to come and serve 
ourselves as we would wish. 

It is the. use we make of it that 
counts— 

It is how much we strive to do that 
places value on it for us— 

It is the nature of our activities 
that swings the balances up or down 
the scale. 

Just because you cannot see this im- 
material thing we call TIME is not a 
reason why anyone should doubt. 

Watch his markings as you go along 
the way— 

The trails he is blazing across every 
human countenance— 

The imprint of his coming and 
going over all the face of the earth. 

Those who use the present the best 
can expect the most from the future— 

Those who idle not away their time 
can look backward without regret— 

Those who place a value on the 
hours have their faces set towards 
success. 

Guard well this thing called time 
committed to your care— 

For out of it you have builded all 
you are right now— 

All that you or anyone has ever 
been—And— 

Everything that you can ever hope 
to be. 





Read the best books first, or you 
may not have a chance to read 
them at all.—Thoreau. 


* * * 


To be truly happy is a question 
of how we begin and not how we 
end, of what we want and not of 
what we have.—Stevenson. 
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| J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


: WALL STREET, CORNER OF BROAD 


New York 





DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia 


FIFTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., London 


NO. 22 OLD BROAD STREET 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., Paris 


14 PLACE VENDOME 





Securities bought and sold on commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available 


in all parts of the world 
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These signs help you 
find a bank that gives 
this positive protection 













Lookon “ 
bank doors 
for this sign 


If you want checks that are 
insured against fraudulent alter- 
ation, checks that don’t make 
you dependent on ingenious devices for protec- 
tion, checks that you can write with pen and ink or 
typewriter without fear of loss from alteration, look 
for this sign on the door of banks in your city, 























The banker displaying this sign will gladly fur- 
nish you this added protection without 
charge as an evidence of his appreciation 
of your business and the care and 
caution he maintains in pro- 
tecting your funds. 










ask your 
banker 


Ask your banker today for these ‘* 
positively safe checks—the safest 
in the world. Step up to the “cage” 
displaying the sign pictured above and 
say, ‘I want these checks because they are 
positively safe and don't cost me anything.” 















Thousands of banks all over the United States now 
provide this protection for their depositors. Write 
us for the name of one nearby that will accomo- 
date you, if you can’t find one in your locality. 








The Bankers Supply Company 


Che Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DESMOINES SAN FRANCISCO 






Ask Your Banker 

«or these Checks with Your Individual 

000% Certificate of Insurance 
~ pees 

Ex ORD 

Accident & Indemnity Company 
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Meyer Says Economists 
Should Be Psychologists 


(Continued from page 29) 


necessary to furnish financia] 
assistance quickly to large num- 
bers of farmers and stockmen, byt 
it was even more vital to replace 
despair with renewed hope and to 
change the inaction of a dis. 
couraged people into the energy 
of restored confidence. ‘ 

Considering the vast sums that 
are required annually to finance 
our agricultural and live stock jp. 
dustries, the loans of the War 
Finance Corporation may seem 
relatively small. But the money 
was directed to the weak spots in 
the situation and helped to restore 
that element which is so vital to 
all kinds of business—confidence. 
Even before the funds of the Cor- 
poration were made available, a 
psychological reaction took place 
and confidence began to return. 
The chairman of one of the thirty- 
three agencies of the Corporation, 
for example, reported that he had 
been able to stop the sacrifice of 
breeding herds and young cattle 
on the mere prospect of relief, be- 
before a dollar of the Corpora- 
tion’s funds reached his state. 
This is merely one illustration of 
the psychological effect of the 
work of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Economists need to be psychol- 
ogists, because economic events 
can be better judged by an 
accurate study of the _ psycho- 
logical phenomena that accompany 
them. Moreover, the states of 
mind of large groups are in them- 
selves economic facts, the importance 
of which appears to be as yet only 
vaguely comprehended. The study 
of economics must in the future 
include all the psychological fac- 
tors which have a vital bearing on 
economic movements. 





There are thousands of young 
men and women who, denied the op- 
portunity for education in their 
youth, or having failed to grasp the 
opportunity when it was offered, take 
stock of their situation, see the rem- 
edy, and set themselves to the stern 
task of self-cultivation, sacrificing 
to the pursuit of knowledge what lit- 
tle leisure their daily tasks allow 
them, until by sheer effort and per- 
sistence they lift themselves above 
their fellows.—Col. C. W. Stewart 

* * x 

In putting the emphasis on dollars 
we have lost our love of work and 
our pride in the product of , labor. 
There is a surer worth in health than 
in wealth, and in all the range 0! 
riches there is nothing finer than tlie 


content of a day well spent or a task 


honestly performed to the best ©! 
one’s ability——Columbus Dispatch. 
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| Z Zz HAG mS Condensed Statement September 15, 1922 

l, 

] DIRECTORS 

f S. G. BAYNE, Chairman of the Board RESOURCES 

; Loans and Discounts. . . .  . $51,352,930.07 
CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, President a 
ELLIOTT AVERETT, Vice-President, United Cigar Stores U. S. Government Securities . . 13,108,976.84 

oO. 

EDWARD J. BARBER, President, Barber Steamship Lines Other Bonds and Securities . . . 8,403,746.87 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-President, Columbia Trust Co. é 
HENRY S. BOWERS, Goldman, Sachs & Co. Banking House 2,669,076.67 


HARRY BRONNER, Blair & Co., Inc. 


H. D. CAMPBELL, Vice-President Due from Federal Reserve Bank of 





J. S. COFFIN, Chairman, Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. New York . ‘ : : : : . 13,149,891.69 
—. — Associate Director, The Cunard Steam- Due from other Banks ; 790,206.17 
EDWARD J. CORNISH, President, National Lead Co. 
LOUIS N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President Cash, Exchanges and Cash Items . 22,506,706.78 
CHARLES G. DuBOIS, President, Western Electric Co. Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
—. F. FITZPATRICK, President, Railway Steel and Letters of Credit . 2,226,250.44 
HENRY C. FOLGER, President, Standard Oil Co., of N.Y. 
BENNETT L. GILL, Terrell, Texes $114,207,785.53 
= H. R. GREEN, President, Texas Midland Rail- P 
roa 
GEORGE W. HILL, Vice-President, American Tobacco Co. LIABILITIES 
A. R. HORR, New York 
ELGOOD C. LUFKIN, Chairman, The Texas Co. Capital. . . . . . . .  .§$ 4,000,000.00 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE, Vice-President 
PETER McDONNELL, General Agent, Transatlantica Surplus and Profits . . . . . 6,935,167.25 
Italiana S. S. Co. ; 
bib wee pay F. MERSELES, President, Montgomery Unearned Discount . . . . . 200,037.24 
ar °. 

ALBERT G. MILBANK, Masten & Nichols Circulation : ‘ P ; ‘ , : 65,895.00 
WILLIAM E. PAINE, New York 

Reserved for Taxes, etc. . . .. 873,265.76 


JOHN J. RASKOB, Vice-President, E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 


CHARLES S. SARGENT, JR., Kidder, Peabody & Co. Outstanding Acceptances and Letters 








JOSEPH SEEP, Chairman, South Penn. Oil Co. of Credit » 12 + ele Ce | GS 250.44 

OSEPH B. TERBELL, President, American Brake Sh 

ag 3 ak ow me ee U.S. Bonds Borrowed . . . . 300,000.00 

Cc. C. THOMPSON, New York P 

J. SPENCER WEED, Vice-President, Great Atlantic & Deposits . . . . - . - - 99,607,169.84 
Pacific Tea Co. 

HENRY WHITON, President, Union Sulphur Company $114,207,785.53 








THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


with which is combined ° 
MERCANTILE BRANCH UPTOWN BRANCH 
115 BROADWAY THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 20 EAST 45th STREET 
at Cedar Street MAIN OFFICE, BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS near Madison Ave. 
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Scientific 
Investing 


ERSONS desiring safe invest- 

ments often make a grave error 

in believing that the only pre- 
caution necessary is to select sound 
securities. 


While it is decidedly important to 
select good securities it is even 
more important to select the proper 
TIME at which to buy them. 


This chart shows a complete cycle 
in the Stock Market, the black 
squares show the monthly high and 
low of an average of twenty indus- 
trial stocks. 


A is where the Brookmire Fore- 
casting line advised purchasing 
stocks; B is where it advised sell- 
ing, and C is where it again ad- 
vised purchasing. 


An investment, or speculation if 
you like, made in almost any stock 


Send for free booklet S2 on “Scientific Investing” 





$ 1a: 13919 1920 
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at A would have been sure to prove 
profitable while the very best stock 
purchased at B would almost cer- 
tainly have proved a very serious 
Ioss. 


In buying, WHEN is MORE im- 
portant than WHAT. 





ECONO 


am OLSiINITE ACCURAYE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


SERVICE INC 
15 da Sn Street New York 


The Original System of forecasnng from Econome Cycies 




















opportunities. 


and corporate trusts. 








HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information ‘service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


These include for- 
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Why It Costs Us a Dollar to 
Get Fifty Cents’ Worth 
(Continued from page 32) 


and more in the way of service, 
conveniences, and luxuries, if they 
cost nothing. If he must have a 
spool of thread delivered by auto 
to a suburb twenty miles distant, 
he must expect to pay for it in 
one way or another. 

One manufacturer of hooks and 
eyes points out that it costs near- 
ly eight times as much to sew 
these articles upon cards as it does 
to make them. Yet, because 
milady demands it, all hooks and 
eyes are nicely arranged on cards, 

But it is the retailer who must 
stand the most criticism. Not as 
an individual, perhaps, but collec- 
tively. It is the system that is 
blamed rather than the individuals 
in the system. There are too many 
retailers. A smaller number could 
meet all the needs of the con- 
sumer at greatly reduced cost. 
Every retailer must live and un- 
less he uses up accumulated capi- 
tal, there is only one place for 
him to make this living from. Any 
community should support only 
the. minimum number of retailers 
te conveniently meet its needs. A 
glance at the following figures, 
from the 1920 census, will give an 
idea of the number of retailers 
each family must help support: 


No. of 

No. of Families 

Retailers per Dealer 

Greeers o3.5. dwiciics 334,212 72.6 
Men’s Furnishings. 40,399 602.7 
Boots & Shoes.... 141,867 171.6 
Dry Goodsisisis ss si 35,207 691.5 
Hardware ........ 37,032 657.5 


With this vast number of re- 
tailers in the field, mortality is 
high. There is a constant change 
of ownership in the majority of 
stores, each owner accepting his 
losses in turn—a huge total loss 
of capital and energy to society. 
For instance, the life of the aver- 
age grocery store is said to be but 
seven years. 

Outside of pure superfluity, the 
biggest criticism against the re- 
tailer is that he is either unable 
or unwilling, ordinarily, to employ 
efficient merchandising methods. 
To quote the words of the com- 
mission: 

It seems probable that the great- 
est factor of waste in distribution 
is in idle merchandise stocks on 
the shelves of the retailer and in 
the warehouses of the wholesalers. 
Idle merchandise accumulates a 
burden of interest, insurance, rent, 
taxes, depreciation, shrinkage, and 
obsolence, in addition to tying up 
an unnecessary amount of capital 
and credit. When this burden is 
permitted to develop, it must be 
passed along to the consumer if 
the retailer is to remain in business. 
The average rate of turnover in 

groceries was found to be about 
8 times per year; in drygoods 
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"For the purpose of accommodating 
the citizens of the State” 


From the Charter of The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, 1822 
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ev 
lea alts Company’s experience com- 
ae US prehends the entire history of 
trust company development 
beginning in 1822, when it received the 
fst charter granted to such an institution, 
“for the purpose of accommodating the 


citizens of the State.” 


In its dealings with banks as well as 
with “the citizens of the State”, the Com- 
pany endeavors to achieve this purpose. 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE., AT 41st ST. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
é 


b President: JAMES H. PERKINS 


Vice-Presidents : SAMUEL SLOAN IAUGUSTUS V. HEELY WILLIAM B. CARDOZO 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW + WILLIAM A. DUNCAN + HORACE F. HOWLAND + HENRY KING SMITH 
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Where the 
Probabilities 
of 
Dividend 
Increases 
Are Strongest 


53 Park Place 


N one of the most in- 
teresting investiga- 


tions we have ever 
made, the findings con- 
clusively show: 


That the _ strongest 
reasons exist for antici- 
pating a great number 
of Dividend Increases 
in the higher grade rail- 
road stocks, in the near 
future. 


Write for compli- 
mentary copy of Bul- 
letin 105, which dis- 
cusses a very important 
phase of this investiga- 
tion. 


THE GIBSON & McELROY SERVICES 
For Investors and Speculators Who Think! 


New York 
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One of the greatest books on perso 


KEYS TO 


By B. C. 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills 
greatest wealth of specific concrete 


covers. 


Partial List 
How You Can Develop the Power to Think. 
How You Can Develop the Highest Effi- 
ciency in Work. 
How You Can Find or Make Your Oppor- 
tunity. 


How to Develop Staying Powers. 
How to Cultivate Cheerfulness. 
How You May Develop Robust Health. 


A Book you will read and re-read. 
and associates. A Book from 
Examine This 

ws send you 
a” it doesn’t 
will, 


B. C. Forbes says, “I do not feel that I have written this book. 
authors, rather, are a hundred or more of our best known captains of 
industry, statesmen, writers and a few sages of former days. 
the material comes direct from business men who have become recognized 
as the foremost authorities in their line.” 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS” for five days at eur 
help you—retura it and we'll still be 
have finished reading It, within these five days, 


nal efficiency.—Intensely practical— 


vivid—inspiring—invigorating.—Digs deep for the man who has reached 
the top as well as the man on the way up. 


SUCCESS 


FORBES 


platitudes and generalities, but the 
pointers from our most successful 


present day men of affairs that has ever been gathered between two' 


Its 
Much of 


of Contents 


How to Develop Power of Language. 

How You Can Build Up Good Will. 

How to Develop the Power of Good Judg- 
ment. 

How You Can Develop a Useful Memory. 

How You Develop the Power of 


nality. 
Check-Up on Your Personal Foundations 
for Success. 


A Book you will discuss with your 
which you will quote voluminously. 


Book FREE 


Send No Money 
Merely Mail 


friends. 
as you 
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Hf you want to cep it—Send us your check fer $2.00 as payment the Coupon 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F. 10-14-22 

128 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. DE ca Ci Oct ai i atuidganeisaaanaleded cn domed bee seee tesa ees 

Please send mo fer examination a 
Py Rae TO SUCCESS, by B. SDs iclaiiek si NniakiemacBbak cihnns vas eat desea erealacaes 
c I agree te return the beok 
within five days er te send you $3.0¢ Firm and Position 
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stores, about 2% times; shoe 
stores, 14% times; and hardwar 
stores, about 2 times per year. 
Exceptionally -efficient stores in 
each of these lines would easily 
double or treble the number of 
turnovers and thereby cut in half 
or reduce by two-thirds the over- 
head expense per unit of goods 
sold. 

The commission does not 
come out bluntly and say that the 
number of retailers should be re- 
duced but that is the plan infer- 
ence and the common sense con- 
clusion. Just how this is to be 
done is another question. It has 
been suggested that no retailer 
should be allowed to open up a 
new store in a given location until 
he can show, first, that he is cap- 
able of conducting such a store 
efficiently, and second, that there 
is reasonable need for such addi- 
tion to the present distributive 
service of that community. Oth- 
ers express the option that this 
problem will solve itself through 
the development of chain stores 
which will drive the less efficient 
stores out. 

The commission is inclined to 
the belief that this problem of use- 
less duplication, not only in re- 
tailing but also in manufacturing 
and wholesaling, may best be at- 
tacked through education, with 
perhaps a little legislation to help. 
This would include education of 
the consumers, through the schools 
and colleges, to better appreciate 
what service costs and to assist 
in cutting down peak hours of the 
day and peak days of the week. 
Retailers, preferably through their 
own trade associations, should be 
educated to better merchandising 
methods. Education along both 
these lines would probably result, 
in time, in city regulations limit- 
ing the number of retailers. 

This entire problem of distribu- 
tion is one that will not be solved 
by the mere publication of a re- 
port, even though that report be 
ever so carefully prepared. But 
the questions raised and the data 
thus made available for the first 
time, should set progressive busi- 
ness men to think along lines 
which, in time, should bring ma- 
terial progress in reducing this 
terrific burden which acts as a 
constant drag on our progress. 





I have for many years been pretty 
well convinced that saving money is 
largely a matter of habit, and people 
who make a good beginning at it 
presently discover that it is by no 
means impossible, and it is altogether 
a good thing to do. Just at this 
juncture in the world’s and our coun- 
try’s affairs it is certainly one of the 
most useful contributions that people 
could possibly make to putting the 
world right—-President Harding. 
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How Firm a Foundation! 







































In its development as one of the largest 
independent oil concerns, The Pure Oil 
Company early foresaw the advantages 
of a well-rounded, self-contained, 
evenly-balanced ‘organization, able to 
operate in all branches: ‘of the petrol- 
eum industry. 


“Pure Oil” facilities today include quan- 
tity command of America’s highest- 
grade crudes;refineries located at strat- 
egic points to serve the large consum- 
ing areas; pipe lines and transportation 
equipment linking together storage 
plants and distributing units from 
Coast to Coast. 


Upon this firm foundation, the success 
of Pure Oil is built. Fluctuating crude 
prices make no real difference in its 
operations. The Pure Oil Company 
is in business to manufacture and mar- 
ket petroleum products of highest 
quality only. 

In the manufacture of 'Tiolene Motor 
Oils, The Pure Oil Company uses the 
world’s highest- grade crude—the fam- 
ous Cabin Creek Crude which com- 
mands a premium over the market 
price of all other Pennsylvania crudes. 
Tiolene is quality oil throughout and 
motorists all over the Country recog- 
nize its superiority. 


When you need high-grade petroleum 
products, specify “Pure Oil” and buy 
with the assurance of thorcugh satis- 
faction. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producers Refiners Marketers 





74 Broadway, New York 
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When your shipment goes overseas 


ALUABLE goods are sent 

overseas to a distant foreign 
customer you may never meet; 
to one whose business integrity 
is known to you only by good 
report. Hazardous? Not as 
commerce is organized today for 
safety, accuracy and speed. 


Before the sale, you may have 
enlisted the help of this bank 
in locating desirable markets. 
After opening negotiations 
abroad, you request a report 
upon the reliability of pros- 
pective customers. Cables 
click; our direct represen- 
tative investigates and sub- 
mits credit data. 


Correspondence is 
invited 


THE NATIO 








Boston offers your shipment 
the advantages of a shorter sea 
trip, favorable rates, and excel- 
lent port facilities for handling. 
Three important railroads have 
terminals at the docks. Upon ar- 
rival of goods here, The National 
Shawmut Bank supervises hand- 
ling, insurance and forwarding. 


In the numerous details of 
establishing new foreign con- 
tacts, transmitting documents, 
collecting and _ remitting 

‘promptly, there is ample op- 
portunity to demonstrate that 
a bank widely experienced 
in export and import com- 
merce is a decidedly helpful 
ally. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


of BOSTON 











Chicago 
Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 


and 
St. Louis 
Southwestern 


A copy will be mailed on request for F-28 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway, New York 
202 Fifth Ave. at 25th 8t. 


E have prepared an analysis of 

these two systems in comparative 
form, discussing their important physi- 
cal and financial elements. 


This study should be of value to 
holders of their securities and also to 
those interested in the lower-priced 
railroad issues. 


511 Fifth Ave. at 48rd St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1512 Walnut Street 


Telephone Rector 7060 
22 W. 88rd Bt. 
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Bankers from Near and Far 
Summarize Conditions 
(Continued from page 24) 


lower this year than last, and prices 
for dairy products will also be some- 
what reduced. 

“The cloud on the horizon is stil] 
the foreign situation. It is to be re- 
gretted that not only do we show no 
desire to aid in the restoration of 
Europe but by means of such finan- 
cial measures as the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff do our utmost to pre- 
vent Europe from working out its 
difficulties through its own efforts.” 

E. F. Swinney, president, First 
National Bank, Kansas City: 

“We do not look for real prosper- 
ity in this district until our farmers 
are able to buy more of the things 
they need with the proceeds of grain 
and cattle produced, or become accus- 
tomed to getting along with less.” 


Outlook Encouraging 


P. D. Houston, president, Ameri- 
can National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. : 

“The 125-mile raditis served by 
Nashville, has recovered remarkably 
this year. We are now back close to 
normal. Our two principal money 
crops; cotton to the South and to- 
bacco to the North, have commanded 
good prices and have had satisfactory 
yields. The advance of 30 to 40 per 
cent in the price of livestock has 
greatly helped the territory contigu- 
ous to the Nashville section. - Our 
farmers are now able to buy what- 
ever they need and are really enjoy- 
ing a full share of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. Organized railway 
troubles have not hit Nashville as we 
have an open shop town. The whole 
outlook is most encouraging.” 

Clay H. Hollister, president, Old 
National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

“Every furniture factory in the 
Grand Rapids territory is running at 
full blast. We are building two new 
hotels and putting an addition on a 
third. There is also a lot of home- 
building, but not any overbuilding. It 
is becoming hard to get labor. Some 
factories have orders on hand suffi- 
cient to keep them busy eight months 
to come. Things generally in the city 
are in comfortable condition.” 

William Livingstone, president, 
Dime Savings Bank of Detroit, and 
ex-president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association: 

“Detroit is in excellent shape com- 
mercially, financially and in every 
other respect. The outlook, also, is 
fine—speaking, that is, of Detroit of 
itself and by itself, irrespective of any 
trouble in Europe. The unemploy- 
ment of last Fall has been completely 
wiped out. No man who wants to 
work has difficulty in getting work. 
As a matter of fact high-grade ex- 
perts in various lines are now mighty 
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46 
This Mark 






Brings You Any 
of These Books for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


HICHEVER books you select, 
W you will recognize one fact— 
that Prentice-Hall Books are 
distinguished from the ordinary run of 
business texts. They are written by 
authorities who know not only the prin- 
ciples and how to impart them but know 
also those details of practical operation 
gained by years of actual experience. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS— 
Gerstenberg 


A single volume covering in a well-balanced 
treatment every department of business, in- 
cluding organization, financing, management, 
production, marketing, accounting, credit, 
banking, foreign trade, etc. Explains prin- 
ciples, operation and results. Concise, com- 
prehensive, thorough. Intensive index. Read- 


able style. 821 pp., 53428 inches, flexible 
ea ex tngyesei ss 059 $5.00 
INVESTMENTS—Jordan 


Contains a greater amount and variety of 
investment information than any book that 
has so far appeared. Explains clearly how 
to read the financial page; sources of in- 
formation; public and private securities; re- 
lation of taxation to investments; and other 
interesting subjects. Actual examples illus- 
trate text.423 pp., 5428 inches, flexible 
RS eer ce ce $4.00 


BUSINESS FORECASTING— 
Jordan 


First actual textbook explaining how to 
forecast business conditions. Covers every 
detail of subject, presenting principles in 
easily grasped, non-technical manner. TIllus- 
trated by examples from actual experience. 
269 pp., 6 x 9 inches, flexible binding. .$5.00 


MUNICIPAL BONDS—Brown 


The first complete book on Municipal Bonds. 
A practical, clear discussion of the princi- 
ples of the law and custom of their issue 
and sale. Explains bonds as investments; 
valuation; taxation; powers and obligations 
of promissor; attorney’s functions; and 
many other topics. Gives actual examples. 
225 pp., 6 x 9 inches, flexible binding. .$4.00 


INSURANCE—Riegel and Loman 


Comprehensive treatment of entire insur- 
ance field. Clearly explains every type of 
insurance, principles underlying each, or- 
ganization of the insurance business, and 
accepted practices. Practically every type 
of policy, clause, contract, agreement, and 
other forms are _ reprinted. 
inches, flexible binding .........++55:. 


If you are interested in any of these books or 
others, mail the coupon below to 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
(Who also publish the well-known TAX SERVICES) 


Mail this coupon for 5 days’ examination 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave, New York 


Please send me copies of the books checked (\/) be- 
low for examination. After 5 days I will remit price 
indicated or return the books without further obligation. 

OPrinciples of 0 Municipal 
Business, $5.00 Bonds, $4.00 
CO Investments, (C0 Business Fore- 


$4.00 casting, $5.00 
OC Insurance, C) Send Catalog, 

(no charge) 
ree en orn ncau es waanaenewi nes 
MR arte hee aaa saiwesenneeseccdeapansceiabne 
REL ign cours anndiadens EE ae 
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scarce and their services are being 
competed for.” 

Eugene P. Gum, secretary, Okla- 
homa Bankers’ Association : 

“Oklahoma is now recovering fairly 
fast. We have been taking pains to 
convince the people of our State that 
the depression is over and that the 
time has come to resume normal, 
healthy activity. Money is now com- 
ing forward for investment and other 
purposes. We have had considerable 
success in encouraging people to get 
back on the farms and money has 
been provided to improve lands, in- 
crease flocks and herds, purchase 
labor-saving machinery, etc. 


“Our bankers, through the County 
Bankers’ Association, are furnishing 
the money to send 770 men, ten from 
each county, to the Agricultural Col- 
lege for a two-weeks’ course in sheep 
raising, cattle raising, cotton raising 
or whatever branch of agriculture the 
student is particularly interested in. 
Oklahoma’s Cotton Growers’ Associ- 
ation, although quite young, already 
has an enormous membership and 
through the Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, you are going to see cotton 
marketed by-and-by much in the 
same way as California’s raisins are 
marketed, namely, direct from the 
producer to the user.” 

R. H. Griffin, Citizens Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“Building is more active than it 
has been in many years—almost too 
active, some conservative people are 
inclined to think. Business in gen- 
eral is good and the banking position 
is very sound. However, a serious 
shortage of railway cars has lately 
been quite annoying and handicap- 
ping.” 

M. C. Driscoll, president, Texas 
Bankers’ Association: 

“Texas has.a cotton crop two- 
thirds to three-fourths of normal in 
quantity, and as the price has been 
good, growers have been selling quite 
freely. By the end of this season, I 
don’t believe there will be a bank in 
the cotton belt not in first-class shape. 
All borrowed money is being retired. 
Although the stock cattle raisers are 
still struggling, sheep and wool are 
quite prosperous, the oil industry has 
been reviving encouragingly, the lum- 
ber industry has been very active, so 
that altogether things in Texas are 
getting into very satisfactory condi- 
tion.” 

Frank D. Stalmaker, president of 
the Indiana National Bank of Indi- 
anapolis : 

“We are beginning to notice some 
increase in the demand for money. 
This means that manufacturing and 
other business is picking up. We 
have had an excellent corn crop. 
Wheat has not done so well, but cat- 
tle and hogs have brought very satis- 
factory prices. Country bankers are 
now paying off their loans. Alto- 
gether, I feel that things are getting 
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Vital Information 


On Finance 


Made Available 
For the First Time 


THE WORK OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


By J. Edward Meeker, Economist 
To the New York Stock Exchange 


Today the activities of the Exchange are 
an inseparable part of the nation’s busi- 
ness. The time has come when a know! 
edge of Exchange operations is essential 
to every banker, investor, and business 
man. Mr. Meeker describes in complete 
detail and with full authority all the ac- 
tivities of the Stock Exchange, with a 
wealth of information never before avail- 
able. He explains how and why secur- 
ities are bought on margin and sold short 
—how securities are distributed—the exe- 
cution of orders to buy or sell—the mar- 
ket - for security collateral loans—the 
government of the Stock Exchange and 
how it protects investors—the service it 
gives to every class of people in the 
country. There is not an aspect of the 
work of the Exchange that is not 
clearly, fully covered in this readable 
volume. 1922 (3rd printing 1922), 633 pages, 
ORNL sncaciuisccnescccisdgudacsarcasbeced $5.00 
“In my opinion, Mr. Meeker’s book affords a 
most extensive and accurate explanation of the 
Stock Exchange, and is written in a style of 
singular clarity, force, and conereteness.’’—Sey- 
mour L. Cromwell, President, N. Y. Stock 


PRACTICAL 
BANK OPERATION 


Prepared by L. H. Langston under 

the direction of the Educationa 

Committee of the National City 
Bank of New York 


To every business man and banker this 
volume is of unusual importance, for it 
describes in clear detail all the opera- 
tions of banking as they are carried on 
in the National City Bank of New York. 
Mr. Langston takes you right into every 
department of this highly organized 
bank and explains its activities. He 
covers all functions — deposit, note- 
issuing, exchange, loaning and fiduciary, 
and trust functions; and as well such 
facilitating operations as accounting, pur- 
chasing, personnel management. This is 
a work that you will read with genuine in- 
terest and from which you will get a 
wealth of valuable information. 1921 
(2nd printing 1921), two volumes, 713 
a a. A eer Cen $8.00 
“The entire work being based, as it is, upon the 
actual methods of The Nat‘onal City Bank of 
New York affords a wonderful survey of practical 
banking operations to anyone participating or 
interested in the banking business.’’—Geo. W. 
Grant, Vice-President, Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston. 


Sent on Approval 


Order on This Coupon 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Send me on approval Meeker’s Work of the 
Stock Exchange ($5.00) and Langston’s Praec- 
tical Bank Operation (2 vols., $8.00). (Cross 
out either title if not wanted.) Within five 
days of receipt I will either remit the price in 
full or return the volumes. 


Business Address............ : 


INN cro ssSre ehinre waiers Giacdse ein ere 98a. ca Knees 
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“His Knowledge of the Big Men of the 
Country Is Positively Amazing” 


Said John M. Siddall, editor of the American Magazine, in speaking of B. C. Forbes. 
Mr. Forbes has made a reputation as a man who can get closer to “big men” than any 
other writer. He has a knack of getting under a man’s skin, and his gentle art of per- 
suasion leads even the most modest and silent of our American men into making inter- 
esting confessions. 


“Such is the power of personality,” said O. O. of duty wel! done, and other nights with a 


McIntyre of B. C. Forbes, in his Daily New sneaking wish that they close up the shop and 
York Letter printed in many newspapers slip off into the country and never come back. 


ate : Forbes understands them and plays fair with 
throughout the country, “it can gain the ear of © inem and they talk to him as one human being 
a Rockefeller, Schwab or Edison. B.C. Forbes with another.” 


is Wall Street’s interviewer de luxe. He did es : . en . 

; Forbes publishes a live, inspiring Magazine 
not believe that every man a — which I read regularly,” said George Matthew 
Street) was a pirate. He wait ra may — Adams. “It tells of climbers and those who do 
the struggle—and ambition of men who were things. Every issue is a new package of opti- 
no different, no better, no worse, than the mer- sslam ~Posbes t:'% believer! Fle believes te 


chants along the Main Street of Hohokus.” clean, honest and progressive business—big and 


“He knows that big men dip their toast in their small. He believes that the world is growing 
tea when their wives aren’t looking,” said Bruce better. He believes that men always win when 
Barton, “just as we common folks do. That they WILL to win. He believes that we are 
they have their bad days along with the good, going to work ourselves out. of every great 
that they go home some nights with a fine sense problem and acquit ourselves as men of worth.” 


In every issve of Forbes Magazine, which is edited by B. C. Forbes, you are taken behind 
the cold public view of the Rockefellers, Schwabs, Edisons and other leading business and financial 
men of America. Their achievements, their advice, their methods, the fact-romances of the huge 
industries they built are revealed to you. 


There is inspiration; there are suggestions and advice on investments, work and how to get the 
most out of life. There are business and financial forecasts and reviews of the trend of business 
and finance. There are new lights cast upon old, perplexing business problems, and articles and 
editorials by right-thinking, feet-on-the-ground successful business men. 


You will find Forbes Magazine indispensable once you read a single copy. 


WHAT READERS SAY OF FORBES MAGAZINE | Roger W. Bason has written a most re- 


markable series of articles on Business 


“From a business standpoint, ‘‘Forbes’’ is the “‘Altho I have mare than I can read, I feel o ‘“ 
most interesting magazine there is. I enjoy per I should not miss what Forbes has to offr and Fundamentals n What Makes a Successful 
ticularly Mr. Forbes’ business comment. enclose you check covering subscripion for one Business Man. It commenced in the Sep- 
fa gat I think he stands quite ‘alone year.’ a. & Peete 6 & eee @ tember 16th issue and will continue for 9 
E. S Hoyt, International Paper Com- pany, Ltd., York, Pa, consecutive issues. You should read it. 
Se oe ei. a _— a eee 2. on, +4 Forbes Magazine is published every otner 
“It is my custom to clip out, as I read. all iders, have derived as much inspiration and at the same  Week—26 times a year. The regular sub- 
thoughts and suggestions that I consider particu- time valuable jo Rene Reg scription rate is $4 per year. We want 
as = ge yg - , = --, Pag F. D. Drumh-l'er, Cashier, The Kan>wha you to try it. We want you to know how 
alas, I found that after I had out the valuable Valley Bank, Charlestcwn, W. Va. indispensable Forbes Magazine can be to 
things, there was nothing left of the Magazine “The following is a list of the off'ce-s of our b-nk you. 
but the rims of the pages, for I had cut out to whom I wish you would mail your Mazazine - . 
eighty per cent of its contents! So now I file regularly and send the bill to us. As it contains Tear off and mail the coupon below with 
Forbes with my scrap book and consider each issue most important information. those conn°cted with your check for $2.00 and we will send you 
an essential part of it.’ this institution should be thoroughly familiar with i i i 
Set © Ante fees 2 Oe wat pen ane eoothe: Forbes Magazine for 6 months, including 
President. Sacramento- an Joaquin Valentine winters, P-esi¢en the the two last issues FREE—making 15 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. Winters National Bank, a hy Ohio, issues in all. 


ee 
FORBE MAGAZINES, Ds) Sa beanie So oe AE ease 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00. Send me Forbes Magazine for 6 months, including the September 16th and Septem- 
ber 30th issues FREE,—making 15 issues in all. 


CHS SSHSHSSHSSHHHSSSHHSHHEEHHEHHSSHHHSHSTSHHHSSOHHSHESHEHSHOSHSHHES ESHEETS EH SSH E SEES SHEE HOSOS SETS OEE OHO O HHS OES EOE EEE EE LEO EOE® 


cee tHe ee eee EEE HEHEHE HEEHEH SEES HEH HOHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEO HEHEHE EHH EEE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE OHHH EEEEED 
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What's 
C oming 
this fall ? 


Will we see a boom in business? 
Will prices be higher or lower this fall? 
What territories and what industries 
offer the best sales opportunities? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


Babson’s special letter ‘“‘The Fall Out- 
look,” just off the press, gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming condi- 
tions with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital impor- 
tance to every executive. 


Report on Request 
This Bulletin and Booklet — Increasing Net 
Profits — is available for distribution to in- 
terested Executives, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your a, when you dictate 
the morning’s mail 


Qusee.anenenene MEMO seeceeEEeEEE 


For Your Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, president of 
papeoe s ee Organization, ee 
Hills, 82, Mass., asfol- 

lows: Please send me 
Bulletin, X—35 and 
booklet * “luc. casing 
Net Profits — gratis. 


)Eaereise * Cofemnanen ./ 
SSSSRSSESSRSREECEREESReeeeeeeeeees 
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Payments 


The Best Way to Buy 


GOOD 
SECURITIES 


on Convenient Terms 


Our plan and terms 
are fully explained in 
our Free Booklet F-14 


STOCKS and BONDS 
IN ALL MARKETS 


bought for cash or carried 
on conservative margin. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
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better all round and that the outlook 
is encouraging,” 

Thomas B. McAdams, the retiring 
president of the A. B. A., asserted 
that permanent prosperity for the 
United States can come if this coun- 


try uses her “resources in brain and 


money to help bring about a practi- . 


cal solution of the chaotic situation 
now threatening to destroy the eco- 
nomic life of Europe.” Since iso- 
lation and selfishness are not quali- 
ties of the true American, Mr. Mc- 
Adams declared, “I do not believe 
there is anything in the history or 
ideals of our people which can justify 
our failure to help in the restcra- 
tion of world order.” 

John McHugh, president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
of New York, speaking before the 
Clearing House Section, also referred 
to America’s deep interest in hasten- 
ing the recovery of Europe. “By 
dealing in a large-visioned and lib- 
eral manner with the debts due us, 
and exercising our credit power wise- 
ly,” he said, “we can go a long way 
toward mitigating the circumstances 
which keep Europe in turmoil.” 

In an important address before the 
State Bank Division, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., Managing Director of the War 
Finance Corporation, outlined his 
views regarding a nationwide policy 
for agricultural financing. “The key- 
note of our national policy,” he said, 
“should be the development of the 
usefulness of the Federal Reserve 
System to the maximum. New ma- 
chinery should be held to the mini- 
mum. It would be uneconomical 
and unsound—it would be the height 
of folly—to set up other agencies for 
doing the things the system can and 
should do.” 





Do or Go! 
By Edmund Leamy 


The world owes none a living, 
But a living’s there to win, 
And more—aye—fame and riches, 
For the fellow with the grin; 
For the man who takes his coat off, 
And with confidence sets to, 
Who squares his shoulders boldly, 
And who says: “I’m here to do!” 
y 
There’s a job—your job—before you, 
It is up to you to work, 
To do, and do your darndest, 
Nor vacillate nor shirk. 
Put trust not in excuses; 
Results show, they alone, 
If a man’s a man or—nothing, 
If a worker or a drone. 


Life has no use for whiners, 
Who whimper for “A chance;” 
It has no use for slackers 
When the watchword is 
vance ;” 
But it needs, oh, men are needed 
Who can laugh at every blow. 
So to your job! And do it! 
Do it honestly, or—go! 


“Ad- 
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Our Market Letter 
Contains— 


1. Comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the fun- 
damental conditions 
affecting security 
prices. 


2. Analysis of particu- 
lar securities. 


3. Investment sugges- 
tions. 


Published every two weeks, 
it constitutes a valuable 
service to the stock and 
bond buyer. 


Current issue on request 





SHONNARD & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office 
Hotel St. Andrew—72nd St. & B’way 























Organized and _ equipped 
to handle small and large 
investment transactions. 


We will welcome the 
opportunity to demonstrate 
how our Service will meet 


Your 


Requirements 


We invite correspondence 
in regard to any Stocks or 
Bonds—Listed or Unlisted. 





Established 1880 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
82 DEVONSHIRE ST. 25 BROAD ST. 


CHICAGO 
209 LA SALLE ST. 


PHI —- 5 ae 
ALBA DETROIT 
HARTFORD | MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUK ST. ne 

WOR seers DULUT 
SPRINGF GRAND RAPIDS 


Members New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Detroit and Hartford Stock Exchanges 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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Your W hole Business 7 Your Hand 


An “Avram Report” 
Makes It Possible 


How much do YOU really know about your 
own business? Have you got it completely 
under control—virtually in the palm of your 
hand—or is it still a mystery to you? Can 
you put your finger on the weak spots? Do 
you know where the leaks are and how to stop 
Siijjz/ them? Can you explain those red ink figures 
&, REDUCTION 

OF RISK IN on your balance sheet—those ,stubborn nu 
RODUCTIVENESS merals under “surplus” that refuse to grow: 
AND PROFIT IN . ° . . 

If not, your business is slipping from your 
grasp—getting farther from you every day— 
of tedrin’semice and in the wrong direction, too. 




































MANAGEMENT 


But don’t allow it! It isn’t necessary. What YOU need is facts—facts that give a definite 
knowledge of your problems. It makes no difference whether those problems are management, 
production, marketing or financial—you must be able to disclose them. And with that disclosure 
comes the fundamental solution—UNDERSTANDING. 





AN AVRAM REPORT makes that solution possible. It not only gives you a true picture 
of the intricate mechanism of your business, but turns the mystery of that mechanism into a 
simple, workable formula for operation along lines that are sound, progressive and PROFITABLE. 


AN AVRAM REPORT literally puts your whole business in your hand. It lays down a 
constructive program based on a study of your product and market. It discovers the weak spots 
and shows how to strengthen them; it presents the facts as they are—good or bad—and does it 
in a clear, concise, understandable manner. 


AN AVRAM REPORT cannot be classed with the “rubber-stamp” cut-and-dried efficiency 
formula that so-called “experts” attempt to transport from another’s business into yours. Each 
report represents a separate, individual, unbiased investigation—not by one man—but by a staff 
of specialists, skilled in every branch of industry. 





Nor can the value of these reports or findings be compared with our RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. For it is on these that the future of your business depends. These recommendations 
cover product design, manufacturing methods, competition, personnel, advertising, sales, markets, 
costs, inventories, credits and other vital subjects. 


AN AVRAM REPORT is personal, practical, confidential, and, last, but not least, REASON- 
ABLE. The difference between the nominal fee that makes this service available and the dollars 
and cents results that come through the utilization of that service, represents an investment no 
sound-thinking executive can ignore. 


The complete Story of Avram Service its told in a 
timely thought-compelling booklet, ‘‘Science in In- 
dustry.”’ May we mail it to you—without obligation? 


M-H‘AVRAM’ 8-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Management and Industrial Engineers 


53O0O Madison Avenue- New York 
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READING PA 


September 29, 1922. 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


lease enter our order for twenty copies "TEAMWORK" 


{I eam enclosing herewith twenty cards which I would 
ask you to enclose in these booklets - one in each < 
and send one copy of the booklet to each of the 

fol lowing :- 


JH. Hasbrouck, 146 Clymer Street, Reading, Pa. 

George T. Cobb, 700 Holland Square, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Charles &. Baun, Bernharts P.O., Pa 
Earl Be Brunner, 518 S? 14-1/2 st. Reading, Pa. 

Lester P, Frantz, Werstowm, Pa. 

Martin J. Gartman, 1239 Greenwich 6t. Reading, Pa. 

Miss. Jennie M, Hain, R.F.D.$2, Reading, Pa- 
Orval C. Hartman, 334 Greenwich Street, Reading, Pa. 

John W. Hendricks, Mohnton, Pa. 


Howard D, Hoch, Lyons Station, Pa. 


J.C.Holloway, 218 6. 16 Street, Reading, Pa. 
Wilbur B. Long, 355 SB. Fifth 8t Reading, Pa. 
Leon K. Lorah, Stony Creek Mills, Pa 
Miss Cora A. Miller, 234 8. 13 8t. Reading, Pa. 
Mies Esther’ M. Miller, 1342 N. 10 st Reading, Pa. 


Mise Edith D. Moser. 538 Windsor Street Reading, Pa. 
Frank J. Reedy, 1035 Madison Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Wilford M. Schappell, 1133 N. .1I st. Reading, Pa. 
Harry 6. Shaeffer, 710 Ne 2 Street, Reading, Pa. 
F. Edwin Titlow, 2202 Perkiomen Ave., Mt.Penn,Reading, Pa. 


Please bill the same to the Penn National Bank of Reading. 


An acknowledgement of the above wil 


1 be appreciated by, 
Very truly yours, bp pa ebcwnef 











Big business will advance to positions of great 
responsibility no man who has not demonstrated 
his ability and aptitude as a TEAMWORKER. 
The Teamworker need be no jelly fish. He need 
never compromise his self respect. He need 
never sacrifice his principles. He need not be 
forever ready to forswear his opinions or his 
own convictions. The Teamworker must be 
every inch a man. But he must be something 
more. 


What that is and how to develop it in your 
employees, your salesforce and your customers 
is told in that fascinating, gripping and inspir- 
ing talk, “TEAMWORK,” by B. C. Forbes. 

TEAMWORK originally appeared as one of the 
“Keys” in the famous book by B. C. Forbes, 
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The Penn National Bank 


of Reading, Pennsylvania, 


orders 20 copies of TEAMWORK for 
distribation to its force. 


Give YOUR People 
a copy of © 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 


It will inspire them 

It will broaden their vision 

It will stimulate their efforts 

It will bring their deep appreciation 


It will create a new spirit of 
Teamwork 


“Keys to Success.” Readers acclaimed this to 
be one of Mr. Forbes’ greatest classics. It 
will live forever. Evidence of this is found in 
the fact that we have been overwhelmed with 
a demand to reprint TEAMWORK in perma- 
nent and enduring book form, which would 
serve as an inexpensive gift to large forces of 
men. 


The result is—a handsomely bound book, 32 
pages, printed on de luxe paper with fine typog- 
raphy. The size is convenient for carrying in 
the pocket. This new edition comprises not 
only TEAMWORK, but also three others of the 
choicest of Mr. Forbes’ short inspirational 
essays on success—“Stick-to-itiveness”—“Op- 
portunity”—“YOU.” 





SCALE OF PRICES 


Cents Cents 
Single copies........ 50 §«©50 to 100 copies.... 35 
10.to 25 copies.... 45 100 to 500 “ .... 30 
25 to 50 “ .... 40 500 or more “.... 25 











100 copies of TEAMWORK cost $30. What 
better investment of $30 can an employer of 
men and women make than in getting better 
“teamwork” among employees, salesforce and 
customers ? 








AS MANY COPIES OF TEAMWORK AS YOU MAY NEED 


SA ee ee a ee 


ADDRESS 








BUSINESS..... 
F 10-14-22 


FORBES MAGAZINE, iss scisinctencananennnns 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Send me a copy of TEAMWORK for free examination. If, within five 

days after receiving this book, I am not more than satisfied with it, I will return the 


book, without further obligation. If I want to keep it, I will send you Fifty Cents 
in full payment. 


PRM e eee eee e reese EHH ESOS SESH SHEE OHO SSE ESET HE ESEHESSEESSHSHESSHEHHSSHSHH HOSES EE 


PRR mee mmm e eee eee e eee eee Hee SOE HEH ESET EEE EHH HEHE ES ESE SESE EEE SEES EEOH HOSES 
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IN 1 8 -. 4 when the “Swift 

and Sure Trans- 
portation Line” wascarrying passen- 
gers from NewYork to Philadelphia 
in one day, the Chemical Bank was 
building its reputation as a Safe and 
Sure Bank. 


The old Swift and Sure Line is now 
only a memory, but the Chemical 
National Bank has come down 
through the years historically 
known as“Old Bullion,” always safe 


and sure. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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What's 
Coming 
this fall ? 


Will the Bull Market continue 
this Fall? 


Will bonds sell higher ? 
How about money rates? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outlook’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—* ‘Getting 
the Most from Your Money’’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—ow—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


soneesceeeess MEMO) asssscsssenns 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistic. Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please = 
send me Bulletin K35 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money’’—gratis. 


Ww m4 ~ 
NB 2 119" _COSPERAT OF / 
» 
SES RESESSEESSERERE eee eee eee 











Harvard 
Economic Service 





will enable you to make al- 
lowance in your own organ- 
ization for future business 
conditions with a maximum 
degree of safety. 

This Service is the product 
of years of research in the 
field of economic statistics, 
and includes a new and scien- 
tific system of business fore- 
casting of proven depend- 
ability since the close of the 
war. 

Subscribers were warned of 
the severe depression of 1920 
fully six months before it 
occurred. They are now re- 
ceiving forecasts of events 
for the coming months. 


Price $100.00 a year. 


Write for Folder and Latest 
Weekly Letters 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Committee on Economic Research 


105 Wadsworth House, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


Difficulties there will be, of course. 
There will probably be more or less 
trouble from scarcity of coal. Railway 
congestion may prove rather severe. At 
certain points, unskilled workers will 
doubtless be difficult to obtain in ade- 
quate numbers. 

The security markets and the foreign 
exchanges may have to withstand for- 
eign “scares”; and rather serious finan- 
cial—and perhaps political—troubles may 
break out at one or two unexpected points 
on the map. 

The results of our own elections may 
cause some temporary disquietude. 

In the building and some other in- 
dustries prices may be marked up far- 
ther than the public may care to stand 
for, thus checking activity in those 
lines. 

Yes, these and any number of other 
things of an unsettling nature may de- 
velop. 

Yet, as I read the outlook, the fa- 
vorable indications predominate. 

We are warranted in counting upon 
better rather than poorer business. 





Views of Leaders 


Director-General Jones, of the United 
States Employment Service, in ad- 
dressing the tenth annual meeting of 
the International Association of Public 
Employment Services of the United 
States and Canada declared that con- 
trary to the belief of “some pessimists 
that the country had been consigned 
to the bow-wows,” the nation to-day 
“is making steady and sure progress 
toward prosperity.” Unemployment 
has been conquered, he added, and in- 
dustry was “well on the road to nor- 
malcy following the period of depres- 
sion immediately after the World 
War.” 

W. H. Truesdale, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, in the road’s annual report for 
the year 1921, said that “the many prob- 
lems connected with the railways of 
the country growing out of the war 
seem to multiply each year rather than 
decrease, as those responsible for their 
successful management had hoped and 
in a measure had been led to expect. 

“The regulation of so great a propor- 
tion of the activities of the railways as 
is now required by legislation, both na- 
tional and State, does not seem to have 
resulted satisfactorily to the public, the 


rank and file of railroad employees, the ' 


lawmakers and administrators or the 
security holders. As a result, those 
charged with managing these great 
properties must necessarily feel dis- 
couraged over their apparent failure to 
meet the requirements of all these in- 
terests. The ultimate outcome of this 


paradoxical situation is difficult to fore. 
cast. Remedial measures seem equally 
impossible to prescribe definitely. 

“It certainly would seem possible that 
in the not distant future some clear- 
headed, broad-minded, patriotic men, 
who can inspire the confidence of a 


_large majority of the best elements of 


our citizenship will study this problem 
and formulate a permanent policy that 
will fully meet the requirements of our 
people without the everlasting enact- 
ment of new laws, many of which are 
contrary to those already in effect.” 


General Motors Head Optimistic 


“Never in the recent history of the 
corporation have the immediate oros- 
pects been so promising and the outlook 
as bright as it is to-day,” says Presi- 
dent Mott of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The corporation is now doing more 
than might be expected at this period 
of the year, he said, and while effects 
of recent labor difficulties are still ap- 
parent, the fundamentals have. been cor- 
rected and a healthy recuperation is 
under way. 

“The General Motors Corporation is 
going to have a very satisfactory year,” 
he concluded. 

The outlook for the steel business for 
the balance of this year was charac- 
terized as good by President Harrison, 
of the Superior Steel Company. He 
stated his company’s plants are running 
at 80 per cent. of capacity. 

“There is some labor shortage and 
also some slight shortage of cars which 
tend to keep operations from expand- 
ing further,” he added. 

President Byram, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, who is at present 
on a trip through the West, declares he 
has found conditions favorable for Dusi- 
ness. He is optimistic for the current 
year and states: “The strike is over 
on our lines. We have our full forces 
back and are looking forward con- 
fidently to bigger business.” 

“Returning ‘to this country from the 
depressing atmosphere abroad,” declares 
Jules S. Bache, “is like leaving a desert 
and entering a blooming, beautifu! gar- 
den. 

“Here I find nothing but optimism, 
reports of increasing trade, and bright 
hopes for the future. I have left behind 
me depression, pessimism and dread of 
what the winter may bring. I find here 
the largest crops that the country has 
ever raised; on the other side there are 
principally crop-failures; the only crop 
seeming really to thrive, is the crop of 
hatred engendered by the involved po- 
litical situation, which seems to be get- 
ting worse—and not better. 


“It is practically four years since 
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He Sat On Goose 
Eggs Trying to 
Hatch: Them 


In Milan, Ohio, in the early °50’s, 
was a boy with such an extraor- 
dinarily shaped head, that the 
doctor predicted brain trouble. 
The teacher pronounced the boy, 
who was always at the foot of the 
class, as “addled,” and at the end 
of three months he was given up 
as too stupid to receive instruction. 


He did some queer things. When 
six, he was found sitting on goose 
eggs, trying to hatch them! When 
ten, he gorged another boy with 
seidlitz powder, confident that the 
gas generated would cause the boy 
to fly! 


Yet this queer, “addled” boy, is to- 
day considered one of the great- 
est benefactors of the common 
people; is honored as one of the 
world’s greatest men. Who was 
this boy? How did he rise to fame 
and honor? His story, more grip- 
ping than fiction, is told in 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. Forbes 


This book tells in an intimate way 
how fifty of America’s foremost 
business and financial leaders in 
the present day have climbed the 
ladder of success. Who are the 
fifty men—Men Who Are Making 
America? In what fields have they 
made their mark? Are they 
moderately young or are most of 
them elderly? Were their parents 
poor, moderately fixed or wealthy? 
What were the factors, the circum- 
stances, the methods, the prin- 
ciples that led them to success, 
wealth and international fame? 


What made Carnegie turn to steel, 
Rockefeller to oil, James B. Duke 
to tobacco? How did Morgan be- 
come the greatest international 
banker in the United States? What 
is the true story of the telephone? 
What claim to fame have James A. 
Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas E. 
Wilson, James Speyer and Minor C. 
Keith? The book tells you. 





This book, 442 pages of thrilling 
stories of success, is written in 

C. Forbes’ inimitable and inspiring 
style. You need this book. 
Send no money now. Merely mail 
the coupon! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination a copy of 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, 
by B. C. Forbes. I agree to return the 
book within five days or send you $3.00. 
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fighting has stopped, and yet the war is 
not over—over there. 

“Since my trip through the countries 
of Central Europe I have become more 
and more convinced that the only pos- 
sible chance of any improvement lies 
in the assumption by the Administra- 
tion of this country of the leadership 
in re-establishing normal conditions. 


“The same broad vision and states- 
manship that led to the conference in 
Washington last year, can lead to an- 
other conference there. It should be 
called without delay. We are all the 
more in a favorable position for taking 
the leadership, in that our interest is 
largely academic, although practically 
economic. 


“If we get a quid pro quo in a rea- 
sonable lifting of the great burdens un- 
der which our former Allies and present 
friends and customers are suffering; if 
in order to encourage other nations to 
make sacrifices, we should be called 
upon to cancel a certain amount of un- 
collectible debts, it is my opinion that 
we should do so.” 


A Warning 


“If the Turks are allowed to re- 
enter Europe there is sure soon to be 
another international war in the 
opinion of Henry Morgenthau, former 
Ambassador to Turkey. “Jugoslavia,” 
said Mr. Morgenthau, “already has an 
army above 200,000 afoot, with the 
pessibility of mobilizing a total of 
600,000 in a month. Now, consider that 
Bulgaria, rightly determined to have 
an outlet to the Agean Sea, begins to 
make her dash to obtain it the moment 
the Turks are crossing to retake 
Adrianople. Then her enemies, the 
Jugoslavs, would start their armies 
marching to attack both the Bulgarians 
and the Turks. It is to be remembered 
that the Turks are now flushed with 
victory. They are ruthless fighters, 
and they are sure to attempt to seize 
discord among the Allies to regain their 
lost territory. My opinion is to give 
them Asia Minor, but under no cir- 
cumstances let them control the Straits 
o¢ cross to Europe.” 


Predicts Period of Prosperity 


Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, predicts that this country 
will enter upon a period of great indus- 
trial activity within the next six weeks 
or two months. This prediction, he said, 
was based upon reports received by the 
Department of Labor. “The period of 
industrial disorder,” said Mr. Henning, 
“is coming to an end; the textile strikes 
in New England are being settled at the 
rate of about six a day, and I predict 
that we will soon be in a period of 
prosperity, with every wheel turning 
and with no danger of any other large 
national strikes for two or three years. 
I believe we have seen the last great 
strike in the coal and railroad industries. 
Both capital and labor, students and 
statesmen, realize that some other 
method must be found for settling dis- 
putes in national public utilities. While 
I cannot offer a solution, I sincerely be- 
lieve we have statesmanship enough in 
America to find the answer to this great 
problem.” 














Your inquiries relative 
to specific issues of 


Foreign Government 
and 


Municipal Bonds | 


are welcomed by our 
competent Informa- 
tion Service.. 


Weekly price lists of select 
foreign investment securt- 
ties will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


ADDRESS DEPT. F. 


HUTH & CO. 
30 Pine St., New York 
Telephone JOHn 4320 














Is B. C. Forbes Right? 


HE SAYS 


That Big Business is looking 
eagerly for men who have done, 
and can do, big things; men who 
can and will shoulder responsi- 
bility; men who have initiative, 
combined with broad experience 
and trained judgment. 


I SAY 


That I am one of those men. 
Still under forty, and with a rec- 
ord as an organizer and execu- 
tive that will interest you. Have 
made good as chief accounting 
officer of five corporations (in 
four different lines of business), 
three of which were the largest 
of their kind in the world. 
Assisted to organize, and have 
administered, one accounting de- 
partment of over one thousand 
employees, handling disburse- 
ments of over two billion dol- 
lars. 


I can refer to prominent busi- 
ness men for whom I have 
worked, including two of the 
“Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,’ and to successful business 
men who have worked for me. 
Now employed in executive re- 
search and organization work 
with prominent financial institu- 
tion, but desire to return to in- 
dustrial work. Located in New 
York, but am in a position to go 
wherever the opportunity may be. 


IF FORBES IS RIGHT 


I can be reached. Forbes, Box 303 
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Odd Lots 


p Approximately 1-3 
the daily transac- 
tions on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change are in ODD 
LOTS.” 


Spread of Thrift 
and careful invest- 
ing. 

Set forth 
booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Send for it 


100 Share Lots 


CAUSE 


in our 


METHOD 





John Muir z (o. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Breoklyn 


61 Broadway 
New York 





























Odd Lots 


enable you to buy at 
retail the same good 
securities that the big 
investor buys in whole- 
sale lots. 


Thus you can diversify 
your holdings among 
readily marketable se- 
curities. 


We specialize in odd lot 
investments— get our ex- 
planatory booklet, free 
on request. 


Ask for No. 8 


Gistoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


S52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone BOWling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Unsettlement Caused By Near East Crisis Reveals 
Vulnerable Market Situation 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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HETHER or not the conflict in 

the Near East develops into an- 
other general European war, events in 
that quarter of the world, will, in all 
likelihood, rule the security and com- 
modity markets for the next several 
weeks—if not months. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
the things that Wall Street feared would 
happen have not come to pass. The coal 
and rail strikes have been settled with- 
out serious consequences, the Bonus 
bill has been defeated, unemployment 
has given place to increasing scarcity 
of labor. But the Greco-Turkish war 
received little attention from followers 
of the stock market until the catastro- 
phic occuption of Smyrna by the Turk- 
ish nationalist forces. True, those with 
interests in the Near East and close 
students of European and Asiatic poli- 
cies have long since pointed out the 
danger spot. But stock market com- 
ment was singularly free from any men- 
tion of the impending crisis until front- 
page newspaper headlines blazoned it. 
Obviously, what has happened in the 
Near East was not anticipated by Wall 
Street; which is simply another proof 
of the truth of the old adage that the 
unexpected usually happens. 

Perhaps the unexpectedness of the 
Eastern crisis explains its pronounced 
effect upon security prices and com- 
modity markets. More likely the inside 
position of the market was more vul- 
nerable than appeared from surface in- 
dications. Undoubtedly the public fol- 
lowing took fright more easily than 
was deemed probable, for the recoil in 
the general averages, as shown in the 
recorded movement of fifty railroad and 
industrial stocks in the chart above, 
has run to more than five points in the 
past fortnight. 

In view of the tangled political and 
military situation, it seems highly im- 
probable that the atmosphere can be 
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cleared over-night by even the ost 
favorable development. If parlevs are 
dropped for open hostilities, or if open 
hostilities give place to parleys, the out- 
come will remain in doubt for many 
weeks. The causes are deep-seated, 
and European politics have reached a 
pass where it seems certain that any 
basis of permanent settlement must dig 
down to the roots of disaffection. 

Since the stock market has already 
exhibited acute sensitiveness to foreign 
developments, it seems certain—as was 
pointed out in the first paragraph—that 
its future will be ruled by the course 
of events in the disturbed area. And, 
if the supposition that the disturbance 
will probably extend over several weeks 
and possibly several months is correct, 
it then follows logically that the stock 
market may be expected to continue 
unsettled for some time to come. Bas- 
ing their actions on some such conclu- 
sion many operators have matezially 
lightened the lines of stocks they were 
carrying and are “standing outside look- 
ing in,” believing that the most prudent 
course to follow. 

Sterling exchange, grain, and cotton 
have been quite as sensitive to war 
clouds as have security prices. In fact, 
the stock market has early acquired the 
habit of governing its course accord- 
ing to the movements of London bills 
and cables. 

Looking at the home business situa- 
tion, one can find nothing but encour- 
agement. The mercantile agency re- 
views sum up the situation, as follows: 
Bradstreet’s says that “expansion in 
fall buying, steady to higher commod- 
ity prices, a still faster pace in industry, 
employment about the most widely dif- 
fused of the -year, collections better, 
and late northern crops ripening with 
trifling frost damage, are among the 
notable features.” According to Dun’s, 
“Much of the current expansion of op- 
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erations reflects the natural stimulus of 
the advancing season, but, there are 
some phases which have a broader sig- 
nificance and a decidedly favorable 
pearing on the future. The development 
of a demand for railroad equipment 
probably surpassing the best previous 
records is an outstanding feature whose 
far-reaching importance is clearly 
manifest, while the maintenance of 
pbuilding construction on a large scale, 
with its impetus to markets for mate- 
rials and employment of labor, is highly 


encouraging.” 

It is fair to assume that the reaction 
in railroad shares has been nothing 
more than a movement in sympathy 


with the general market, for the many 
disappointing earnings statements is- 


sued for the month of August, when 
strikes exerted their most unfavorable 
effect upon operations, should have 


been more than offset in their influence 
upon sentiment by the indications that 
freight movements are likely to set new 
records in the last three months of the 
year. Already the surplus of idle freight 
cars has dwindled to nothing for the 
first time since November, 1920, and 
recent reports of car loadings have 
shown the largest totals since the fall 
of 1921. It is quite certain, if it had 
not been for the general market unset- 
tlement, that one month of indifferent, 
and in some cases poor, earnings state- 
ments would not have produced a bear 
movement in the railroad shares as a 
group. 

The brightest spot in the business sit- 
uation is now to be found in the steel 
and allied industries. Steel mills have 
increased operations with a smoothness 
and facility that has been quite remark- 
able, output having been speeded up 
20 to 25 per cent. almost over-night, 
and car-building and locomotive com- 
panies have on their books more busi- 
ness than they can comfortably handle 
and make deliveries satisfactory to pur- 
chasers. 


In fact, the domestic situation has all 
along been such as to encourage the be- 
lief that there would be no important 
reaction in stock prices before the end 
of the year. But with European hap- 
penings taking precedence so complete- 
ly over the trade recovery at home in 
shaping sentiment, there is evident 
need for counseling caution. 


A sensible course for holders of stocks 
seems to be to reduce commitments by 
taking profits in those issues which have 
enjoyed the broadest advances; or, at 
least, to protect profits by placing stop- 
loss orders close to the market. 


The market has shown that it is not 
shock-proof; there could be a very sub- 
Stantial reaction from current levels in 
the event of alarming developnients. 
Even if one is convinced that a pro- 
tracted European struggle impends, it 
would not be wise to purchase “war 
brides” until the market is in such con- 
dition as to look upon disturbing events 
with equanimity. It will be remembered 
that it was eight or nine months after 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 before 
the war stocks began, very slowly and 
cautiously at first, their upward move- 
ment. 





[*‘HELP YOUR MEN TO HELP THEMSELVES?” ] 


First Aid to Avoiding the Friction 
Due to Cutting Wages 



































FREE 


(post paid on request 
on your letter-head) 


These plan books come in 100 lots and 
they are sold to employers of Labor 
at 25c. each, any excess over cost is 
applied to advertising. These books 
are retailed at $1.00 each to individ- 
uals in over 3,300 retail stores, book 
stores, drug store book departments. 





HEN INcome is reduced—the problem of living within it is increased— 
Advice from the employers who have cut the income IS never thought much of by 
the employee. 


BUT—a practical plan showing HOW to budget that reduced income—a plan based 
upon ACTUAL and Liveable conditions—showing how to apply “Practical Thrift’’ to 
Living and Saving—to control OUTgo and INcome, the HOW is always gratefully 
studied—That’s what we have worked out—NOT merely a book—-NOT an accountancy 
system—but a PLAN of Home Budgets—Direct—USABLE. 


Here it is, look it over. 
It’s endorsed by leading Bankers—Economists and business men everywhere. 
Tell us how many you care to have to give or sell to your employees. 


The cost to you will be nominal. It will cover our actual cost of production and 
compilation and every dollar over goes into further advertising IN YOUR LOCALITY 
OF THIS PRACTICAL THRIFT IDEA. 


Help your employees, indirectly by showing them HOW to have and SAVE and 
still enjoy the little things that make life more than mere existence. 


Get this First Aid to thrift—this Silent Partner of the individual. Write us a frank 
constructive criticism and say whether you care to help along this practical way to 
avoid discontent due to reduced incomes among the wage earners. 

The man who plans or budgets his income so that he saves some- 

thing out of what he makes is a more valuable employee than the 

spendthrift, 


This campaign helps to make better satisfied 
employees through practical education. 


Bud Budget | 
MIENTER 


Teachers of THRIFT Since 1889 
66 ’ e e e € 99 
Thrift Division 
469 (Suite 1425) Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
While others TALK thrift—you can show your employees “HOW to be thrifty.” 

































How to Invest TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Your Funds Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
Whether you have $1,000 or ties on the New York Stock 
$100,000, we can aid you in Exchange. 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well We give the short moves, as well 
balanced list of securities. as the major swings. You are never 


“Hung Up” with stocks. 
Recommendations of securities to 
purchasers, with full Analytical Trial Subscription for One Month 
Opinion Reports on each security: Costs $15.00 

$4 for one security; $10 for three 
securities; $25 for eight secur- 
ities. 


Sample letter on request 


, Wall Street Advisory Service 
Forbes Investors’ Service 6 Church Street ” New York 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WEEKLY 
INFORMATION 


Our “Weekly Summary” 
contains authentic in- 
formation regarding de- 
velopments affecting oil 
securities values and in- 
cludes a price range, 
1915-1922, and complete 
dividend record of Stand- 
ard Oil issues. 








We will place your name on 
our mailing list on request 








CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad 8t. 


New York 
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Exchanging For | 
A Higher Income 


Now is the time. for you to 
exchange your low yield se- 
curities for those which bring 
a greater return. 


Our bond trading department is 
in a position now to serve you to 
your best advantage. Let us 
know what securities you hold 
and we will arrange the most 
favorable exchange possible. 
You may receive an increased in- 
come over the period of declining 
yields by making an exchange for 
a conservative 


Non-Callable Bond 
Due in 17 Years 


Fill in the coupon below. We will then 
submit full details for your investiga- 
tion. No obligation, of course. 


Clarence Hodson s [h 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular B-18 
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Railroad Earnings Slump 


AS earnings for August have 
been carefully studied in Wall 
Street, particularly by those who have 
not been in sympathy with the rise in 
the rail shares since mid-summer. 
Sharp declines have been revealed in 
many cases, as was to have been ex- 
pected in view of the coal and shop- 
men’s strikes and lowered freight rates. 
But, with labor difficulties out of the 
way, it is to be hoped that the great ac- 
celeration of traffic likely to occur in 
the last three months of the year will 
more than make up for August’s short- 
comings. The extent of the combined 
reduction in earnings in August is re- 
vealed by the preliminary report of 139 
Class I railroads which shows a decline 
of fully 44 per cent. in net operating 
income. Some of the individual reports 
were strikingly poor; for instance, 
Atchison reported net operating income 
of $3,483,817, a decrease of fully $4,- 
895,589 as compared with August, 1921, 
and New York Central’s net operating 
income amounted to only $2,424,014, 
against $5,220,918 for August, 1921. To 
be set against such showings is the con- 
sideration that car loadings have 
reached the highest weekly figure since 
October, 1921, while the surplus of idle 
cars has disappeared for the first time 
since November, 1920. 


Some Roads Do Better 


Norfolk & Western, tapping the non- 
union fields, was one of the rails that 
was decidedly helped by the coal strike. 
Its August gross increased more than 
$1,000,000, while its net operating in- 
come was up nearly $300,000. For the 
first eight months of this year, Norfolk 
reports a gross of $61,477,819, against 
$52,785,016 in the corresponding period 
of 1921. Net operating income for the 
eight months totals fully $17,315.767, 
against only $7,353,465 in the preceding 
year. And three roads that were very 
poor earners last year reported gairs in 
August of this year as compared with 
August, 1921. They are Pennsylvania, 
New Haven, and St. Paul. Pennsyl- 
vania’s net increased fully $330,000; New 
Haven gained about $56,000; and St. 
Paul showed improvement amounting 


to nearly $500,000. 
B. R. T. Reorganization 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit is rapidly 
regaining its old earning power. August 
net income amounted to $604,011, against 
$487,284 in August, 1921. This improved 
showing may encourage bankers to 
proceed with reorganization plans. Al- 
ready it is reported that various com- 
mittees, having accomplished nothing 
while working at cross purposes, are 
inclined to get together. In view of 
the large outstanding amount of re- 
ceiver’s certificates and the note issue 
a readjustment which shall be painless 
from the stockholders’ point of view 
seems highly improbable. If the stock 
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is assessed, it would seem to be wise for 
the stockholders to put up the money 
and see it through. For the speculator 
who is not committed to the stock, the 
best course would seem to be to await 
developments. If a levy is to be made 
against the stock a strong market wil] 
probably be provided in advance, by 
way of encouragement to hesitant hold- 
ers, but the real buying opportunity in 
B. R. T. should come after the reor- 
ganization plan has been published. 


Good News on Copper 


In an early issue “Forbes” will print 
an authoritative article on the outlook 
for copper metal which contains some 
very good news for holders of copper 
stocks. 


Alaska-Juneau Gains 


A long time ago it was pointed out 
here that holders of Alaska Gold would 
do well to switch into Alaska-Juneau. 
Both stocks were then selling arour.d 2. 
Now Alaska-Juneau is 1%4, and Alaska 
Gold has suffered a decline to %4. There 
is no hope for Alaska Gold; there is 
some hope for Alaska-Juneau. In Au- 
gust the Juneau mines earned a profit 
on their capitalization for the first time 
since 1914, which is a piece of news of 
great significance for all gold mining 
concerns. Of course, the net was small 
—only $5,600. 


“Pittsburglary” 


Wall Street traders who were badly 
fleeced when the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
passed the quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. on its common stock would 
like to pin the double-cross on the 
schemer or group of schemers who 
rigged up what appeared to be a genu- 
ine bull movement right up to the time 
of the directors’ meeting. |Whence 
came the so-called “inside” information 
that induced several prominent broker- 
age houses to advise their customers 
to buy the stock nobody seems to 
know. Before those who were ict in 
had a chance to get out the price slid 
off ten points. The “dope” had all been 
to the effect that the dividend had been 
earned in the first six months of the 
year and was absolutely secure. 


Bethlehem-Lackawanna 


The Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger 
has been practically consummated. The 
other deals: that is, the Midvale-Repub- 


lic-Inland and the Youngstown-Brier . 


Hill, have been definitely abandoned. 
Again Schwab has come out on top. 
The Bethlehem-Lackawanna combina- 
tion, by the way, should be getting its 
good share of the rail orders which 
have been recently rushed in at the 
rate of a million tons a week, and one 
will not go far wrong in predicting 
that earnings of the merger will ex- 
ceed in the next twelve months the 
best that could have been accomplished 
by the two operating separately. 
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Owens Bottle 

For the first six months of this year 
vens Bottle Co. earned $2.30 on 
its mon stock, against $1.17 for the 
frst nalf of 1921. The rise in the stock 
has been based on knowledge of this 
improved earnings situation and the 
hope that a larger dividend distribu- 
tion will result. The largest manufac- 
sf bottles in the world, the com- 
also manufactures the “Owens 

Bottle Making Machine” 
“Graham Automatic Bottle 


the 


turé 
pa! ' 
Automatic 
and the 


Making Machine,” which have the field 
to themselves. The common stock has 
paid cash dividends in varying amounts 
ever since organization, in 1907, the rate 
varving from 1 per cent. to as high as 
20 p r cent. on a par value of $5. The 


company has a remarkable record of 
stock dividends, having paid 50 per cent. 
in 1913; 33 1-3 per cent. in 1914; 25 per 
cent. in 1915; 20 per cent. in 1916; 5 per 
cent. in 1920; and 50 per cent. in 1921. In 
spite of this rapid expansion in com- 
mon stock capital, earnings were equal 
to fully $7.60 a share in 1920. There is 
no funded debt, and the outstanding 
stock consists of $9,450,200 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred, par value $100, 
and $17,371,900 common of $25 par value. 


Wool Strong 


American Woolen has been notably 
strong in recent weeks. It is known 
that the company now occupies a very 
strong position in the textile industry 
—in fact, a dominant one in- its line. 
Being thus truly captain of its fate, it 
cannot be doubted that American W ool- 
en will earn sufficient net to insure 
maintenance of its 7 per cent. dividend. 
These considerations, it appears, have 
been bringing an increasing amount of 
investment buying into the stock. Ata 
price to yield nearly 7 per cent. it is 
undoubtedly attractive. That a consid- 
erable further rise could be recorded is 
evident when one compares the price of 
Woolen with that of National Biscuit, 
a 7 per cent. stock selling at 158. Of 
course, Woolen is not in a class with 
Biscuit—but it is getting there. 
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About Important People 











W. H. Finley has been elected presi- 
dent of -the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway, and A. A. 
Sprague has been elected a director. 


Percy A. Rockefeller was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Thomas A. Watson, United States 
Senator of Georgia, died suddenly on 
September 26. 


Conrad E. Spens has been appointed 
Federal Fuel Distributor by President 
Harding. 

Tefft, Halsey & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have pur- 
chased a membership on the Exchange 
for $88,000 for one of their employees, 
William C. Finucane, who has been 
taken into the firm. 

Edwin B. Parker, an attorney of New 
York and Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed by President Harding to be the 
American Commissioner on the Amer- 
ican-German Claims Commission. 











The Leading Industrial Heater 





Direct-Fired Type DF 


Where steam is not available, 
we supply our direct-fired 
type DF—built on the same 
scientific principles as type 
SC. Burns coal, coke, wood, 
gas or oil—easy and eco- 
nomical to operate—absolute- 
ly odorless. 


KINNER BROS. are pioneers and lead- 

ers in the development of ductless indus- 

trial heating systems. The Skinner Bros. 

(Baetz Patent) Heater was the first in the 

field—it has always been kept there by an 

unusual combination of initiative and engi- 
neering skill. 


Entirely Different from Old, 
Ineffective Systems 


Even though no pipes or ducts are used as warm air 
carriers in the Skinner Bros. Heating System, the 
temperature in every part of a factory interior is 
always kept comfortably warm. This is due to the 
simple, natural action of the heater—cool air at or 
near the floon level is drawn into the heater, thor- 
oughly warmed as it passes up and around a series 
of steam coils and then gently diffused, under low 
pressure, throughout the building. 


Easily Installed—Economical— 
Guaranteed 


The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is easily 
installed—it is portable and requires no_ special 
foundation. It is very economical—uses exhaust or 
live steam at any pressure and needs to be operated 
only a few hours daily. 


Every Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is fully 
guaranteed when installed as directed by our Engi- 
neers. Send for complete information and list of 
users. 


SKINNER BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 


1458 South Vandeventer Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Factories: St. Louis, Mo., and Elizabeth, N. J. 








Boston, 481 Little Bldg. 
Buffalo, 738 Morgan Bldg. 
Chicago, 1739 Fisher Bldg. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


Baetz 
Patent 





Cleveland, 648 Marshall Bldg. 
Detroit, 344 Scherer Bldg. 
Kanege City, 363 Lee Bldg. 


Skinner B 
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Pittsburgh, 8 Wood St. 
Sian Francisco, Monadnock Block 
Spokane, 445 First Ave. 


New York, 1738 Flatiron Bldg. Washington, D. C., 750 Evans Bldg. 
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Ten Year 
Notes 


A direct obligation of 
Swift & Co., which was 
incorporated in 1885 and 
is today one of the largest 
industrial organizations in 
the world. 
























Continued prosperity of 
the company is indicated 
by an uninterrupted divi- 
dend record of 36 years; 
present rate 8% on $150,- 
000,000 capital stock 


Current assets must al- 
ways equal 1¥4 times all 
current liabilities, includ- 
ing outstanding notes of 
this issue. 


Price to yield about 5.40% 
Write for Circular 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Standard Oil Stocks Which Are Attractive on the Basis 
of Recapitalization 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


O IL STOCKS have not given a very 
good account of themselves in the 
bull market of the last fourteen months 
and so far as present conditions in the 
petroleum industry are concerned there 
is little to encourage the owner of these 
issues. It is only recently that con- 
sumption has anywhere approximated 
production and imports of crude oi!, and 
the improvement is not sufficient to 
make any impression on the surplus 
in storage. On August 1, the latest 
complete report available, there was 


A stock dividend contributes nothing 
to a stockholder which is not already 
his, but it does broaden the market by 
bringing the new stock within +each 
of the investor of moderate means and 
the effect marketwise is usually bullish, 
Not only are the Standard Oil Compa- 
nies discussed here in a position to make 
substantial stock distributions but jt 
appears to be the policy of all Standard 
Oil Companies to take such action when 
possible and popularize their stock. 
Whether or not the stocks on the new 
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Cities Service Co. 


Representing the combined 
strength of more than 100 sub- 
sidiaries, producing and market- 
ing necessities that are a perma- 
nent part of the very basis of 
present-day life. 


Cumulative Preferred 
and Common Stocks 


Earnings of Cities Service Com- 
pany have shown steady im- 
provement throughout the last 
12 months. Net earnings for 
July, 1922, were $1,024,278, as 
compared with $656,018 during 
July, 1921. 


Preferred dividends were earned 
2.29 times during the year ended 
July 31, 1922; net to common 
stock and reserves was $422,488 
in July, 1922, as against $60,706 
for July, 1921. 


Send for Circular CMP-16 


SECURI 6 Avmyramen 


Hen herty 
& Com y 


60 Wall Street New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Standard Oils with Prospects of Recapitalization 
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Common Stock Surplus Current 
Outstanding Dec. 31, 21 Price 
$5,000,000 $61,709,000 $1160 
15,000,000 72,808,000 304 
18,000,000 86,796,000 650 
2,000,000 4,608,000 370 
107,360,000 143,222,000 120 
2,000,000 6,768,000 595 
98,879,000 592,021,000 197 
75,000,000 167,295,000 545 
7,000,000 17,344,000 490 
15,000,000 62,604,000 520 
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enough crude oil in tanks to last for 
six months at the summer peak rate of 
consumption. This condition is not 
healthy and until production is cur- 
tailed and the surplus reduced, higher 
prices for crude oil—the foundation for 
a boom in oil stocks—are not probable. 

There is, however, one group of oil 
stocks which can be purchased for 
speculative purposes, in addition to be- 
ing sound investments of low yield. 
This is composed of the Standard Oil 
issues where large capital surpluses 
have been piled up. The speculative 
features are not based upon an immedi- 
ate improvement in the outlook for 
earning power, but on the likelihood of 
a recapitalization and distribution of 
the redundant surpluses. The Standard 
Oils, in common with other producers 
and refiners, earned at a high rate dur- 
ing the war, and the companies under 
consideration here did not distribute 
their excess earnings. Now the ob- 
stacles in the way of distribution have 
been removed. 

The Supreme Court decided long 
since that stock dividends are non-tax- 
able. The extent of the depression is 
fully known and all losses incident to it 
have been taken; so that conservation 
of resources against possible contingen- 
cies is no longer necessary. Finally, 
the demise of the bonus bill eliminates 
the prospect of the excess profits tax 
recurring in a prohibitory form. 

The large earnings of the last sev- 
eral years have not been retained in 
the form of cash but invested in new 
properties, plants and inventory, and 
whatever distribution of undivided prof- 
its takes place will be in stock issued 
against the increased fixed assets. Many 
of these companies have already au- 
thorized an increase in capitalization 
in anticipation of such action. 


basis sheuld be held for investment 
purposes can be decided after the terms 
of the various plans are known. 
During the ten years since the disso- 
lution of the Standard Oil combine the 
Atlantic Refining Company has rein- 
vested $52,575,000 and written off $20,- 
675,000 for depreciation out of its cash 
profits of $90,000,00. The only offset to 
the large increase in equity has been 
an issue of $20,000,000 of preferred stock 
and $15,000,000 of debenture bunds. 
Cash was received on account of both 
the issues of securities, most of it go- 
ing, however, toward the liquidation of 
notes and accounts payable and to pro- 
vide working capital which was lost 
through the depreciation of inventories 
last year. Making allowance for the 
increased capital obligations and the 
losses of 1921, the surplus stands at $61,- 
709,049, against a common stock issue 
of $5,000,000. The book value of the 
shares amounts to $1,417 each. Ten 
new shares for one old could be given 
without impairing the position of the 
company, but it is probable that a more 
conservative distribution will take place. 
The Ohio Oil Company has been 
ready to make a capital distribution for 
several years but legal restrictions have 
prevented. In January, 1917, stock- 
holders approved a plan which amount- 
ed to a stock dividend of 300 per cent. 
A change in the par value of the shares 
was contemplated and the objection on 
the part of the State of Ohio was based 
on this feature. The surplus now 
amounts to $72,808,626 against a capi- 
talization of $15,000,000. Oil production 
east of the Mississippi has declined 
sharply over the last several years and 
Ohio Oil found it necessary to transfer 
the greater part of its activities to 
Wyoming and Montana. It has been 
suggested that a possible solution to 
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the legal obstacles in the way of a stock 
dividend could be found by surrender- 
ing the Ohio charter and reincorporat- 
ing in a state where no objection would 
be raised, such as Wyoming. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Company has 
wiped out $17,000,000 of funded debt 
since 1911, and increased its net assets 
from $36,915,175 to $104,796,851. The 
capital stock has remained unchanged 
at $18,000,000. The surplus stands at 
$86,796,851 and the book value of the 
shares amounts to $582 each. The fore- 
going showing is made in the face of a 
loss of $27,000,000 from assets by the 
separation of the pipe line properties. 

Solar Refining has consistently rein- 
vested its excess earnings and the re- 
sult has been, not only an increase in 
equity for the shares as would be ex- 
pected, but also a sharp expansion ‘n 
earning power year by year. In 1920 
the stock earned 84.91 per cent. against 
17.60 per cent. in 1915. Surplus amounts 
to $4,608,550 against capitalization of 
$2,000.000. Book value, $330 per share. 

Standard of Indiana paid a stock divi- 
dend of 150 per cent. in December, 1920, 
and reduced the par value of the shares 
to $25. The distribution did not offset 
the gain in assets which has amounted 
to 400 per cent. in the last 10 years, and 
another adjustment soon is likely. Sur- 
plus amounts to $143,222,710, against 
capital stock of $107,360,455. Book value 
of the shares is $58. 

Standard of Kansas earned from 124 
per cent. to 150 per cent. on its stock 
during the four-year period from 1917 
to 1920, but paid only 24 per cent. Sur- 
plus earnings were reinvested until cap- 
ital assets now amount to $5,780,455, 
and surplus to $6,768,408. The capital 
stocks totals $2,000,000. Book value of 
the shares is $438. 

Standard of New Jersey carries its 
plants and equipment at $431,569,323. or 
about $100,000,000 below their actual 
cost. No account is taken of good will 
in the balance sheet. In spite of the 
conservative valuation placed on assets, 
surplus amounts to $592,021,632. This 
company is world-wide in its activities, 
and is the largest factor in the petro- 
leum industry. The common stock has 
a par value of $25 and is outstanding 
to the amount of $98,879,325. 

Standard of New York paid 400 per 
cent. in stock in 1914 and has again 
worked into a position where another 
distribution is probable. Net assets 
have increased from $53,740,359 in 1911, 
to $242,295,389 at the beginning of 1922. 
Surplus is more than double capital 
stock outstanding. Earning power 
gained from 10.1 per cent. on the stock 
in 1912 to 77.7 per cent. in 1920. 

lhe invested capital of Standard of 

Ohio has increased 315 per cent. and 
earning power 200 per cent. in the last 
nine years, but common stock has in- 
creased only 100 per cent. Surplus now 
amounts to $17,344,463, against common 
stock of $7,000,000. 
By a conservative cash dividend and 
investment of earnings the plant ac- 
count of Vacuum Oil has increased at 
the average rate of 42 per cent. an- 
nually on the capital stock each year 
‘or the last ten years. Surplus totals 
$62,604,918, or over five times the 
amount of stock outstanding. Book 
value of the shares is $517. 
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NOW 


Not at the End of the Fiscal Year 


Big business, operating on close margins, has 
found it unsafe to wait until the end of the fiscal 
year to take inventory, determine profit and 
loss, and complete the balance sheet. 





Big business has proved, both for itself and 
smaller business, the absolute necessity of know- 
ing, exactly, NOW, daily, or at least once a 
month, the extent of profits and progress. 


The current trend of sales and production, used 
as an indication of what to expect at the end 
of the fiscal year, is, “generally speaking,” 
“fairly accurate.” But “generally speaking” is 
not accurate enough. 


The only safe and constant basis for executive 
decisions is exact knowledge, facts and figures, 
accurately maintained. ‘““NOW, not at the 
end of the fiscal year’? means the prompt cor- 
rection of mistakes, elimination of loss, insur- 
ance of profits. 


Continuous and Sound Methods of Cost Ac- 
counting vitalize the Business Budget, making 
it a living, indispensable aid to business manage- 
ment—guiding, controlling, insuring. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 








NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 














P Were right on the ground / 
Fractional Lots a SAFETY 


Your Inquiries Invited 








First Farm Mortgages 

for r Prospective investors who regard 

Send ’ Copy of - safety as the most important fac- 

66 no io , 99 tor in their investments are re- 
Trading Suggestions quested to send for a copy of our 
Please mention F-400 pamphlet “F’” and current offer- 


ings of First Mortgages netting 
from 6% to 7%. Over 40 years’ 
WILSON & CHARDON experience, Clients in almost every 
section. Highest grade securities 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. and service. 


62 Broadway New York WANDER & CO. 


Telephone Whitehall 1964 ESTABLISHED IB&3- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
—— GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK a ee $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - = = = = $10.00 F. 10-14-22 
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Are you a “Jones” — 
or a “Brown”? 


The story of two typical 
American families and how 
they progressed toward 
financial independence is told 
in a little modern play— 


The Joneses and 
the Browns 


It will help you as it has 
helped others—tells how you 
can purchase high - grade 
bonds on the partial pay- 
ment plan. 
Just published—send for free 
copy today. 


——_ 


ADDRESS DEPT. F 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Inwestment 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3090 




















How Does a Man 
Become Wealthy? 


Simply by investing his money in ac- 
cordance with the methods and prin- 
ciples of those who have succeeded! 


What These Methods Are and 
How You Can Profit from Them 
Immediately 
is made clear in our FREE 20-page 

booklet just off the press, 

Through its 
pages you learn 
over just what 
roads you must 


travel to gain 
FINANCIAL IN- 
DEPEND - 
ENCE and how 
Wwe can assist you. 
Pages 5 and 6 





contain two ex- 
traordinary dia- 
grams which may 
well prove the 
turning -point in 
your life. 


Simply Ask for Free Booklet FO-14 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, 15 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 























IF INTERESTED IN 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, 

ten-minute weekly summary of the business and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
surrents of to-day and indicates thelr trend. 
— business men for three months, witheut 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 


42 Broadway New York City 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Credit and General Business Conditions Sound— 
Investors Have no Cause for Alarm 
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7 HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


- _ —" a | sted Yield 
ig Ww ig ow About 4% 
LCD Liberty 3%4s*........ June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.72 346 


LCD Liberty 2nd 4%4s*....Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 100.00 425 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%4s*....Sept. 15, 1928 95,00 85.00 98.30 88.00 100.00 4.25 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s...... Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 100.08 4.24 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


i Price Yield 
RD ile WE Te iain an 6 vkccc cc cco caccsx i934 a 8.85 
D Denmark 20 yr., Ext. Loans 6s.............. 1942 98% 6.10 
BE Dew Terk Cy GG... ccc cc ec es tense. 1957 107% 4.10 
Mi Oey cf Batimere Se... . 2c... ccc ccesccess 1952 ot, 4.10 
M State of Louisiana 5s.................-..0:. 1971 3s 4.50 
M Dominion of Canada 5s..................... 1931 99 5.10 


Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 


Maturit About 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 ‘ 92. 440 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*...... 1958 91 4.50 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*......... 1940 92% 4.60 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s............. 1947 90 4.70 
M Pennsyivatiia Cons, 48¥ ioc. c ccc ecee ces 1948 93 4.30 
DD re 1955 90 4.60 
D Union Pacthhe fst 45%... 00... ccccccccccces 1947 93% 4.45 

Second Grade 
- Pane Yield 
aturi D 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*............... 1933 - Bone és 
D Chesapeake & Ohio 58..............0ecescees. 1946 96 5.30 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s...... 1934 85 5.75 
D Missouri Pacific Gen. 45.................... 1975 66 610 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........ 1950 75 5.85 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s................00. 1956 6914 6.15 


Public Utility Bonds 


Maturi 
M Alebems Power fat Ge... ...ccccscscisess... a" — Jf 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s........ 1956 99 5.05 
_D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1930 100 5.00 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s.................. 1943 991% 5.05 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........ 194] 94 5.50 
Mm "West Pens Power 190 Be..ckicecisccsccecssss 1946 9414 5.35 
Industrial Bonds 
- : Price Yield 
Mat t % 
CD Amer. Smelt. G& Ref. Ist 88 cc... sc<coccsccces i047 — 5,45 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s............... 1942 97%, 5.20 
D Chile Copper col. tr. 6.......-.0-..00-00.., 1932 9514 6.60 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s.................... 1930 106 6 10 
Bb ie eo: a. a 1951 96 5.25 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s................. 1947 90 5.75 
L = $50, C = $100, D— $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 
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Speculative Bonds Still 
Attractive 
HE bond market at its present stage 
nsitive to outside influences and 
to a pessimistic interpreta- 
1e Near-East problem by a re- 


is S 


respo 


on oO! 
em Selling has not gone far, how- 
ever, nor does it appear that it will. In 
fact, a rally has already occurred which 
has wiped out the majority of the losses. 
This only goes to show that fundamen- 
tal factors after all are the determining 
ones. So long as credit is easy at home 
and general business conditions improv- 
ing, investors have no cause for alarm. 
If sound American bonds are not safe 
then nothing offers a safe investment. 

The autumn is always a season of 
heavy credit requirements but the ad- 
vent of the Federal Reserve Ban‘s has 


well eliminated the strain. Formerly 
higher money rates came regularly with 
the harvesting of crops, and bankers, 
borrowers and investors expected this 
and acted accordingly. This year the 
demand has been subnormal because of 
lower prices, it is true, but nevertheless 
commercial needs are considerably 
above those of the spring and summer. 
The increased demand so far has result- 
ed in no upturn in money rates and 
only a slight decline in the ratio of re- 
serves to liabilities. 

Just what may be expected as to the 
future course of rates for commercial 
paper is dependent upon several factors, 
the principal one being the progress 
which is made in business recovery. 
The Federal Reserve System and its 
rediscount rates do not reflect the de- 
mand for banking accommodation for 
two or three months after it material- 
izes. Local banking institutions are able 
to take care of the early requirements. 
It is probable that their resources are 
being taxed pretty close to capacity at 
this time and if the demand is sustained 
or augmented the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will soon begin to show it by an 
expansion in the volume of bills re- 
discounted and a gain in circulation. It 
is to be hoped that the demand does 
continue and if a moderate decline in 
the Federal Reserve ratio is reported it 
should be taken to mean that business 
is of such a proportion to require bank- 
ing aid and hence on the road to health. 

There is a very wide margin of safety 
which can be traversed before there is 
any occasion to look for difficulty in ob- 
taining all the credit necessary foi le- 
gitimate needs. If business reaches the 
extent held out for it money rates will 
no doubt advance, but the advance will 
not be large. The banking resources 
are now far greater than at any time 
during the war while commodity prices 
are substantially lower and as great a 
volume of business as that of 1920 could 
be financed by a much smaller volume 
of credit than required at that time. 

First grade bonds are selling as high 
as are warranted by current credit 
conditions. The outlook does not indi- 
cate easier credit but possibly a slight 
tightening later on and little more mar- 
ketwise can be expected of these issues. 
There are, however, no_ substitutes 
which are available when all factors are 
taken into consideration. Speculative 
bonds are still attractive and should 
‘ork higher. 








Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received 
quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an applica- 
tion was made for a patent which 
created the possibility of speech be- 
tween distant points. It was the 
culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested 
a new aid in commerce and domestic 
life; a new tie to bind the people to- 
gether. But it was only a suggestion 
—a dream. 


To make that dream come true re- 
quired the creation of an organization 
unlike any other. It demanded a kind 
of scientific knowledge that was yet 
to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. And 
it necessitated the financial and moral 
support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new 
public service, but a new democracy 
of public service ownership—a 
democracy that now has more than 
200,000 stockholders—a partnership 
of the rank and file who use telephone 
service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
exists to serve the people and is 


toward Better Service 


owned directly by the people—con- 
trolled not by one, but controlled 
by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year 
the ownership is more widespread. 
Each year the various processes of 
the service are performed more effi- 
ciently and economically. Each year 
new lines and extensions are con- 
structed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the best 
possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost and to provide 
new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net re- 
turn sufficient to induce you to be- 
come a stockholder, or to retain your 
stock if you already are one; after 
paying wages sufficient to attract and 
retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately sup- 
port and extend the structure of 
communication. 


These are considerations for the 
interest of all—public, stockholders, 
employees. 


“BeLL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











120 Fifth Avenue 


FORBES Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine—To Sell Sub- 
scriptions On a Very Liberal Commission Basis 


In every ponanenine town there are scores of business, banking, 
manufacturing and transportation executives who appreciate the im- 
portance of reading business a te keep posted on busi- 
deve! and their interpretation. These 

executives are the logical an te FORBES. 


By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, a wide- 
awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, ean earn from $2 
te $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, at the same time 
gaining a valuable selling experienee and rendering a real service 
to the business people of his communi 


Are you the man er can you him? 
Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


ty. 


New York, N. Y. 




















It Wears Like 
the Wall Itself 


Brighten every room in 
your building with Wach- 
olite. It attracts and 
reflects more daylight 
than any other mill white 
made. It lasts years 
longer. 


Wacholite is pure white 
and stays pure white. Age 
cannot turn it yellow nor 
make it chip, crack or 
peel. It is the perfect 
white finish for walls and 
ceilings. Write for Book- 
let “Keeping in the Spot- 
light.” 

OUTSIDE, use Bay 
State Brick and Cement 
Coating on buildings of 
brick, cement and stucco 
—it beautifies and water- 


proofs. Write for Book- 
let 52. 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


139 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
211-219 Forty —— St. 
= Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1524 Chestnut Street 
SOUTHERN +. 7 om 
Greenville, 8 


WACHOLITE 
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BAY STATE 


DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


American Gas Co. — Declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent. on capital stock. 
The last previous payment was 1 per 
cent. on Sept. 1, 1920. 

American Lecsenative Co.—Estimated 
on Sept. 22 that the company had close 
to $40,000,000 of orders on its books. 
This estimate was based on annownce- 
ment of receipt of business totaling $13,- 
250,000 in ten days, coupled with knowl- 
edge that about two weeks previous 
company had unfilled orders of about 
$28,000,000. 

American Machine & Foundry—A 
special meeting of shareholders has been 
called for-Oct. 17, 1922, to vote on pro- 
posal to increase capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $10,000,000. Since there is 
no present intention of issuing for cash 
any of the additional 80,000 shares of 
$100 par, a substantial stock dividend is 
said to be contemplated. 

American Power & Light Co.—Re- 
ports net earnings of $10,337,721 for year 
ended July 31, compared with $8,454,152 
for the previous year. 

American Steel Foundries—The Grif- 
fin Wheel Co., over 90 per cent. of 
whose stock is owned by this company, 
declared a cash dividend of 50 per cent., 
or $4,500,000, and also proposed to re- 
duce its preferred stock, through can- 
cellation, from $9,000,000 to $7,310,000. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Declared an initial quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.62%4 on 6% per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. 

American Tobacco Co.—Estimated its 
net fire loss at Smyrna at about $250,- 
000. 

Armour & Co.—Reported that merger 
of meat packing companies was being 
considered, involving this company, 
Wilson & Co., Morris & Co., and the 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Stockholders 
ratified the proposed merger with Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Report- 
ed that a plan of reorganizing this sys- 
tem may be looked for as a result of 
committee cgnferences which have suc- 
ceeded independent efforts of the sev- 
eral protective committees. 

Burns Bros.—For five months ended 
Aug. 31, reported an operating deficit of 
$397,000, due entirely to the anthracite 
suspension. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co.—Sold to Speyer & Co. and Harris, 
Forbes & Co., New York, subject to 
approval of I. C. C., an issue of $5,000,- 
000 Ist & Ref. 4s, due April 1, 1934. 

Cities Service Co—For the twelve 
months ended August 31, reports a bal- 
ance after preferred dividends of $6,- 
951,031, compared with a balance after 
dividends of $9,703,904 for the same‘pe- 
riod of 1921. Announced that company 
would reduce its funded debt to the ex- 
tent of $10,000,000 in the near future by 
a call for redemption, by conversion 
or by purchase, of that amount of its 
outstanding gold debentures of various 
series. The total amount of convertible 
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debentures outstanding in the hands of 
the public August 31, 1922, was $32,. 
035,091, all being of equal priority ang 
of the same maturity date, 1966, by 
varying somewhat in respect to cop. 
version privileges. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Direc. 
tors authorized the expenditure of $3. 
000,000 for improvements and_ better. 
ments at the three plants now operat- 
ing—Edgewater, N. J.; Pekin, and Ar- 
go, Ill. 

Cosden & Co.—Declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1 per share on the no par. 
value common, payable Nov. 1 to stock 
of record Oct. 3. Previous dividends 
had been at the rate of 62% cents per 
share quarterly, or $2.50 per annum, 
Directors also authorized the offering 
of an additional 187,000 shares of com- 
mon, which was to be offered to -om- 
mon and preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 3, at $41 a share, to the extent 
of 17 per cent. of present holdings, 
Right to subscribe expires Oct. 20, 1922, 


‘Cuban-American Sugar Co.—The De- 
licias Plantation made a record produc- 
tion in the 1922 campaign, owiput 
amounting to 1,046,093 bags, compared 
with 768,378 bags in 1921. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Sales in New 
York district reached a total of 4,000 
cars thus far this year, with app: oxi- 
mate value of $4,000,000. Total salus to 
Aug. 31, 35,000 cars. 

Ford Motor Co.—Re-opened plants 
on Sept. 22, due to cancellation of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission service 
order No. 23, making it possible to again 
secure coal. 

General Electric Co.—Cable to N. Y. 
“Herald” said that Osram Electric Lamp 
Co., biggest German concern of its kind, 
in which this company was reported in- 
terested, already had a monopoly of its 
class of business in Russia. Exporting 
of copper cable by Russia in payment 
for lamps is about to begin. 

General Fireproofing Co.—Increased 
common dividend from 4 to 6 per cent. 
annually. 


Gulf Oil Corp.—Terms of plan where- 
by company will readjust its capital 
structure and make a distribution to its 
stockholders equal to a 200 per. cent. 
stock dividend call for formation of a 
new corporation, with an authorized 
capital stock of $120,000,000, consisting 
of 4,800,000 shares of $25 a share par 
which would take over the entire assets 
and liabilities of the existing New Jer- 
sey company. The stockholders of the 
present company would receive 12 
shares of $25 par value stock in ex- 
change for each share of $100 par value 
held—a 200 per cent. stock dividend. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—FeJ- 
eral Trade Commission hearing on com- 
plaint against Midvale-Republic-Inland 
merger has been set for October 20. 

National Lead Co.—Acquired an in- 
terest in Compania Minera de Llallagua, 
or Llallagua Mines of Bolivia, said to 
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be the largest single producer of tin 
in the Ww’ rid. ; 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Co—Sold an issue of $3,150,000 5 per 
+, equipment trusts, due Sept. A. 


cs 
1924.37, ‘o the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, the Union Trust Co. of 


Cleveland, and Hayden, Miller & Co., 
Cleveland, at par and interest. 

North American Co.—Net income for 
the twelve manths ended August 31 
totaled $9,338,562, compared with $6,- 
024,108 for the previous twelve morths. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Net operating income for first seven 
months of 1922 was $4,275,706, comoared 
with $3,711,856 in the same period in 
1921. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—President 
J. B. Warren, in a letter to stockhold- 
ers in connection with proposed increase 
in stock from 700,000 to 1,200,000 shares, 
said. “Purposes of the above are: first, 
to enable the corporation to acquire 
further properties; second, to reduce 
materially or retire completely, the cor- 
poration’s funded debt; and, third, to 
secure the additional working capital re- 
quired in order to properly handle the 
increased business now in hand and in 
prospect.” 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Passed dividend 
on common stock, directors giving as 
their reason for this action the long 
suspension of operations due to the 
miners’ strike and their policy of u!tra- 
conservativeness. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
August sales were 103 per cent. greater 
than in August, 1921. Sales for eight 
months to September 1 were 20 per 
cent. greater than for the entire twelve 
months of 1921. ° 

Temtor Corn & Fruit Products Co.— 
Suit has been brought in the Federal 
District Court at St. Louis, by the Bank 
of Manhattan Co., of New York, against 
fifteen promoters of the company, al- 
leging it had been induced through mis- 
representation to extend $425,000 credit. 
Texas Co.—Reported to have pur- 

chased a half interest in 580 acres ot the 
Kinney Coastal Oil Co.’s Salt Creek 
holdings for $2,000,000, payment to be 
made $500,000 in cash and the remainder 
out of oil runs, thereafter each company 
to share equally. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—August cig- 
arette shipments totaled 197,207,000 
against 96,615,000 in August, 1921, an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. 

Utah Securities Corp—Sold to Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. and Hayden, 
Stone & Co., $2,200,000 par value of ‘'tah 
Power stocks. Proceeds of this sale, 
with cash en hand, will be used to pay 
off the $6,952,000 Utah Securities 6 per 
cent. notes maturing Sept. 15, leaving 
the company free from funded and 
floating debt. 

Willys-Overland Co. — Report for 
company and _ subsidiaries for six 
months ended June 30, 1922, showed net 
loss of $163,305 after depreciation and 
interest charges. 

Wilson & Co.—President Wilson 
quoted as saying that while 1922 was 
not entirely satisfactory to packers, 
nevertheless it is profitable. They have 
not made the money they hoped to, but 
have done fairly well and prospects for 
the future are bright, he added. 










































A new “Y and E” desk 
at asurprisingly low price 


HIS is the desk you’ve always wanted. 
The desk that helps you organize your 
day’s work, that’s convenient, compact, so 
flexible it can be especially systematized for 
your particular business—and all at an excep- 
tionally reasonable price. 
You'll particularly like these features of this 
new “Y and E” Desk: 


] The box drawers can’t fall out even when 
you open them full length. 





2 The drawer partitions are interchangeable 
so you can file vertically every standard 
sized index card or correspondence folder. 


3 Before you buy you're entitled to a free 

survey of your desk requirements that in- 

sures your getting exactly the size and 
type of desk you need. 


4 This new “Y and E” Desk is standard “Y 
and E” quality throughout. The same fine 
materials and the same fine workmanship 
that are used on the famous “Y and E” 
Efficiency Desk. 





Erbe Mfg. Co. 


See it at the nearest “Y and E” Store, or mail F Rochester, N. Y. 
the coupon for descriptive literature and de- Without ehligetion 
'tails. / to me, please send me 


f descriptive circular, col- 
YAWMANNDFRBE MFG.(. your ew *Y sad” Desk. 
1029 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. /. — | 

Branches and Agents / ; | 


in all Principal Cities 
™ / Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ps Yawman and ! 
| 
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“[had six honest, serving men; 


“a (They taught me all tknew): 
Thetr names are WHATand WHY and WHEN. 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” 


* (KIPLING) 


WAAT was the Declaration of London? WHATare consols? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary from year to year? es 
WHEN and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops built? / gem! 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? ey 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? Delhi? 
WHO was MotherBunch? Millboy of the Slashes? \j 

Are these “six men" serving you too? Give them 
an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


in your home, office, school, club, shop, library. This “Supreme Author- 
ity” in all knowledge offers service, immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all kinds of questions. A century of developing, 
enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, authority. 


The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of 
the government’s mark on a coin. The New INTERNATIONAL is the final authority 
for the Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, also book- 
a ee are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those naming this magazine we will send free a set of 
ocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. bv 
Established 1831 7 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incorporated 


364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 











YOU CAN 


Kill Fear and Worrv Instantly 
by Simple Breathing Method. 
(Formerly sold for $1.00.) 
This Kill-Fear Secret is ful- 
ly explained in October 
REJUVENATION, 64 - page 
Magazine, edited by Sydney 
B. Flower. Regular price 
20 cents. Not sold on news- 
stands.. Dr. Brinkley, Milford, 
Kansas, discoverer of goat- 
gland transplantation, writes 
exclusively for this magazine. 


SPECIAL, Send ONE DIME Only 
for this OCTOBER Number. Address 


REJUVENATION 730 Sm ii 
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Are YOU Old 
at 40? 


A very common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. 
Even big strong men are not 
exempt from this common 
, . 1 and serious irregularity. Our 
plainly written, interesting and educational 


FREE BOOK 


“* Why Many Men are Old at Forty” may bring a 
priceless message to you. It telis of a simple, sen- 
sible way by which thousands have corrected this 
prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
aches, foot pains, interrupted sleep, mental de- 
| pera etc., are so often due to this gland. Sold 

or over five vears upon a money-back-if not-satis- 
fied plan. Do not confuse it with massage, medi- 
cation, violet rays, etc. No obligation. 


Write for your copy of the FREE BOOK today. 
The Electro Thermal Co. 2 
Ss hermalaids 
4613 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio > ---- 
Fn —— 
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Labor and Wages 














HE shopmen’s strike is ended as 

far as the railroads are concerned, 
says the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives. It was stated that conditions 
were so near normal, 90-per cent. is the 
figure given, that no more information 
would be given out as to the number 
of shopmen added to the regular forces 
daily. 

Federal Judge Wilkerson. granted a 
preliminary injunction, with nation- 
wide effect, restraining officials of the 
Federal Railway Shop Crafts from do- 
ing any acts, lawful or otherwise, 
which would tend to promote the ob- 
struction of Interstate Commerce. 
The decision grants every request 
made by Attorney General Daugherty, 
thereby giving life to one of the most 
drastic and sweeping injunctions ever 
issued by a Federal Court. In all 
probability, it was indicated by coun- 
sel for Bert M. Jewel, head of the 
Railroad Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, an appeal will be 
rushed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a review of the case, and later to 
the Supreme Court if necessary. 

Employment conditions improved 
materially in thirty out of forty-two 
important industries of the country 
during August as compared with July, 
the Department of Labor announced. 
The largest increases in employment 
appeared in the “stamped ware and 
fertilizer industries -and printing news- 
papers,” the report said. Decreased 
employment occurred in_ those 
industries manufacturing tobacco prod- 
ucts and men’s clothing and in car 
building and repair shops. 

Henry Ford’s plants re-opened at the 
same rate of operation as when they 
closed down. This gives work to 70,- 
000 in Detroit at once and later to ad- 
ditional thousands throughout’ the 
country. 

A demonstration of the power of the 
miners’ union in Williamson County, 
Illinois, and the sympathy with men 
accused of murder in the Herrin mas- 
sacre felt by a responsible community, 
was staged at the Court House at Mar- 
ion, Ill., when thirty-five defendants 
were arraigned and their bonds guar- 
anteed by the offer of sureties worth 
in the aggregate $10,000,000. Eighty-six 
men, including most of Herrin’s busi- 
ness community, stepped forward to 
offer bail. 








| Railroads | 














A PRELIMINARY report of reve- 
4 4 nues and expenses of 139 Class 1 
railroads in the United States, repre- 
senting a total mileage of 176,953, for 
August shows gross operating revenues 
of $382,711,637, against $408,186,665 in the 
same month last year, the decrease 
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amounting to 6.2 per cent. Total oper. 
ating expenses were $316,356,411, an in. 
crease of 2.2 per cent., while net raj. 
way operating income totaled $39,104. 
119, a decrease of 44.2 per cent. 

During the full year of 1921 the 
railroads spent less per dollar earned 
for labor than in any year since 197 
the Bureau of Railway Economics re. 
ports. In this year 46.9 per cent, of 
the dollar was expended for salaries 
and wages of labor. This compares 
with 55.4 per cent. in 1920. Besides the 
46.9 per cent. for labor, the 1921 railroad 
dollar was divided as follows: Fuel, 
9.50 per cent.; loss and damage, injuries 
to persons, and insurance, 2.90 per 
cent.; depreciation and _ retirements, 
2.80; materials, supplies, and _ mis- 
cellaneous, 20.6; taxes, 5; hire of equip- 
ment and joint facility rents, 1.40, and 
net operating income available for in- 
terest on bonds and dividends on 
stocks, 10.9 per cent. 
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RESIDENT HARDING’S desire to 

have Congress re-assemble about 
Nov. 15 is meeting with opposition 
from many Senators and Representa- 
tives. The President’s purpose is to 
speed up the ship subsidy bill and other 
important legislation in which he has 
a deep interest. It is held by some 
members of Congress that the extra 
session would accomplish nothing for 
the reason that a quorum of the Senate 
and the House was not likely to be in 
Washington by Nov. 15. The. regular 
constitutional session will be begun on 
Dec. 4, or less than three weeks after 
the date tentatively fixed by the 
President for the reconvening of the 
extra session which he contemplates 
calling. 

In a statement published in the 
Congressional Record, Representative 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, says that the deficit of the Gov- 
ernment for 1923 will reach $850,900,00 
instead of $650,000,000, as indicated by 
the President in his veto of the Bonus 
bill. 

‘The Capper-Tincher bill providing 
for regulation of trading in futures on 
grain markets was signed by President 
Harding. 








| Prices | 














HE retail cost of food to the 

_ average family in the United States 
decreased 2 per cent. in the month 
ended Aug. 15, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, based on reports from 
fifty-one cities. ; 
That the consumer, purchasing 111s 
Spring clothing, will pay a substantial 
increase due to the new tariff is the 
censenus of opinion of New York re- 
tailers. Next Spring will see the con- 
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sumer paying from $4 to $5 more for 
his suit, and even more for his light 
top coat, but until then there will be 
no noticeable difference from the 
present prices, it is said. 

A reduction of*5 cents a thousand 
cubic feet in gas rates in more than 
sixty cities and towns of New York 
State was ordered by the Public Ser- 
yice Commission. Twenty-three com- 
panies supplying gas to municipalities 
are affected by the order, which be- 
comes operative on Oct. 15; A change 
in the standard. of gas to 537 British 
thermal units also is directed. 


The Olds Motor Works announced 
price reductions averaging $105 on all 
cars, both four and eight-cylinder 
models. 


[ Shipping and. Trade 


—— 


es trade returns for August 
have occasioned considerable com- 
ment because ‘of the further reduction 
in this country’s excess of merchandise 
exports. During August the export 
surplus declined from about $54,000,000 
in July to $31,000,000, the smallest 
amount of any month since September, 
1914. Merchants, however, who. buy 
and sell every commodity in every 
market in the world, are of the opinion 
that foreign trade, which, outside of 
foodstuffs has been dormant, is re- 
awakening and is beginning to improve 
generally. These business bodies agree 
that there will be no great improve- 
ment for the sale of American manu- 
factured goods in Europe until finances 
become stabilized. 














From Bremen, Germany, comes the 
report that a contract between the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany has been ratified. No details have 
been made public, but it is understood 
that it would have many new features 
and intimated that it would be more 
favorable to the Shipping Board than 
the previous contract. 

Tonnage of vessels entered in the im- 
port trade of the United. States during 
the seven months ending with July 
amounted to 35,041,632, as against 35,- 
229.572 in the corresponding period of 
1921. Tonnage of foreign vessels en- 
tered was 18,291,303, an increase of 
483.349 tons over the preceding year. 
Tonnage of American vessels entered 
was 16,750,329, a decrease of 671,229. In 
tonnage cleared during the seven 
months, on the other hand, foreign ves- 
sels decreased 705,915 tons, while Amer- 
ican vessels increased 195,473. 














Other Important Items 








TOTAL building construction in the 
United States during the first nine 
months of this year reached the “un- 
precedented total of $3,000,000,000,” 
W. Straus, president of S. W. Straus 
& Co. reports, exceeding the previous 
high record year of 1920 by $1,000,- 
0,000. 


Co-operative associations are getting 
strong hold in the South. During 
> last Summer the tobacco growers 
d cotton farmers formed co-operative 


associations. Separate associations 
function in each State. 

Affiliation of the Harvard Economic 
Service with a committee of distin- 
guished British economists who will 
furnish Harvard with authoritative 
monthly information about British 
economic conditions thus making the 
business surveys and forecasts of their 
service international in scope, was an- 
nounced at the university. 

The Cleveland-Detroit air line, which 
began operations on July 17, has proved 
a commercial success and has awakened 
in the West an interest in the possi- 
bilities of aviation. Aeromarine Air- 
ways, Inc.; which fostered the develop- 
‘ment, is’ now. operating two eleven- 
passenger flying cruisers making two 
flights daily each way between the two 
cities, a total of -1,839 passengers and 
2,574 pounds of freight were carried 
in the period ending Sept. 17. 


All. previous records for monthly 
production of gasoline in the United 
States were broken in July, when 
560,711,415 gallons were produced, an 
increase of 44,000,000 gallons over June 
production. 

Government tax collections during 
August fell off by more than $43,000,- 
000, as compared with the same month 
last year. The aggregate receipts for 
the month were $140,000,000, against 
$183,000,000 in August of 1921. 


International i 


England—Events in the Near East 
are surely approaching a climax. The 
Turks after having occupied the entire 
neutral zone on the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles, with the exception of the 
Chanak area, around which they have 
established infantry units in a semi- 
circle, virtually investing the British 
lines, invited the Allied generals to 
come to Mundania to meet the nation- 
alist generals, to discuss an armistice. 
One of the chief questions to be dis- 
cussed at the conference will be the 
withdrawal of Greek troops from East- 
ern Thrace and the evacuation of the 
neutral Dardanelles zone by the Kemal- 
ist forces.. General Sir Charles Haring- 
ton, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in the Dardanelles, will represent 
Britain at the. conference, which will 
also be attended by military represen- 
tatives of the French, Italian, Turkish 
and Dutch governments. A previous 
note from Mustaphal Kemal Pasha to 
General Harington, couched in hostile 
terms, was considered by British mili- 
tary circles as closing the door to a pa- 
cific settlement of the Straits question. 
Kemal’s latest move is, therefore, re- 
garded with no little suspicion. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the resignation of King Constantine 
of Greece, following a revolt of the 














army and navy and his succession by- 


Crown Prince George. It is not improb- 
able that former Premier Venizelos will 
be recalled to form a republic. 


France—The figures of the 1923 
budget, made public by the Chamber 
Finance Committee, show that the ordi- 
nary French budget will have a deficit 
of about 4,000,000,000 francs paper. In 
addition provision is made for advanc- 
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The Home Cash 
Register for 50c 

gee what every house- 
wife wants—a way to 






































have ieee SAVINGS 
money = : 
for 
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day 16 CLOTHES 
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e (Copyright J. W. Lindau, Jr., 
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This is only a rough idea of it, full 
size is 4 inches wide by 9 inches 
long. Substantially made, guar- 
anteed to give at least one year’s 
service. 


SUSIE SAVIT 
Put and Take 
CASH REGISTER 
for the Home! 


*t’s very simple. 

When you get your weekly 
allowance you put 10c out of 
each $1.00 in No. 1 SAVINGS. 
You put whatever one-quar- 
ter of your month’s rent 
amounts to in No. 2. In No. 3 
you put the money for the 
Baker—Butcher—Iceman, etc. 
And in No. 4 you put l6c of 
each dollar to be applied to 
your dressing account. 

In No. 5 you put 5 cents of 
each dollar each week to be 
used when you need a Doctor 
or Dentist or when you need 
anything from the Druggist. 


And so on. 
This is the way to keep ac- 
counts without being an 
accountant. 


Order yours today, price-$.50 post- 
paid—two for a Send money 
order, silver or stamps. 
If it’s not worth the price to you after 
you've used it for thirty days—mail it 
back and I’ll return your $.50. 
If you send a dollar for two, Susie Savit 
will send you a chart that has helped 
over 20,000 housewives open savings ac- 
counts. The chart alone costs $.50, so 
that you get $1.50 for $1.00 if you send 
your order now, 


Address SUSIE SAVIT 
Suite—1484 
469 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
Agents—Retail Dealers—Bankers—Church Agsso- 


ciations and Newspaper circulation departments. 
Premium users. Write for special offer. 
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A 9% Return 


_on a first-class Public Utility Pre- 


ferred Issue. 

Better than 9% return on a splendid 
preferred industrial issue. 

Both issues listed on New York 
Stock Exchange and entitled to a 
much better investment rating. 

Subscribers to our Daily Market 
Service are buying these and other 
investment and _ speculative-invest- 
ment bargains. 


Full details to subscribers. 


FRE Our circular regarding 


cumulative preferred 
stocks with dividend arrears up to 
five times what they are selling for. 
Some of them paying dividends now. 

You shovld have a month's trial 
of our Daily Market Service at once 
for the ‘special rate of $10 or our 
Weekly Service for $15 for three 
months. 


Address Dept. F-14 


Town Topics financial Bureau 


Y/N CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEARS & 


44 BrRoap St., NEWYORK 
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PERSONAL CHECK PROTECTION 
ig becoming more imperative every day. Ralzpruf 
cheeks afford maximum protection. H 
Convenient Inexpensive Individual 
Send fer 


i Your name is printed on each check. 
| illustrated circular and free sample. 


RAIZPRUF CHECK COMPANY 
390 Jewett Ave., WNB, Staten Island, New York 
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Classified Advertising 
a BUSINESS SERVICES 
J. A. FOUILHOUX 


Member 
Amer. Soc. C. E. Amer. Soc. H. & V. E. 


Architect and Consulting Engineer 
MILL, REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
STEEL BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES 


7 West 42nd Street New York City 














HOW TO BUY RIGHT 


To Buy Right you must know how much 
stock you have on hand. how much you have 
sold during certain periods of the past, and 
how much you may expect to sell during cer- 
tain periods in the future. Send for our free 
booklets: ‘‘Perpetual Inventories.” “How to 
Systematize the Stock Room,” “How to Build 
Sectional Unit Stock Bins’? and “How to Cut 
the Cost of Manufacturing by Standardization,” 
and sample and prices of Hadco Bin Lahel 
Cards, and Metal Card Hol’ers. Haddon Bin 
Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 





Alexander Publicity Motion Pictures are 
rented to 50 lines of business. They are short 
and snappy. They combine all the features 
of g00d advertising: known circulation, un- 
divided »ttention, low price, front page posi- 
tion, skillful actors, constant change of copy. 
35 states now served. More hustling district 
managers and salesmen wanted. Service sold 
repeatedly to same advertisers. $25,000 per 
year is the present known limit of earnings. 
A postal or wire will bring the details to high- 
grade men. ALEXANDER FILM COMPANY, 
1144 Main, Spokane, Wash. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 27, 1922, 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (1%%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 16th, 1922, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 6th, 1922. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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ing 10,000,000,000 francs for reconstruc- 
tion work to be charged against Ger- 
many and to balance which no revenue 
is provided. This, then, means that the 
French Finance Ministry must borrow 
some 14,000,000,000 francs for next year 
less what can be realized from German 
cash payments. Most of the cash pay- 
ments Germany may make next year go 
to France, but 1,000,000,000 marks gold 
is probably a favorable estimate of what 
she will get in cash. A billion marks 
gold is equal to about 3,000,000,000 
francs paper, which means that the 
French Government must borrow more 
than 10,000,000,000 francs for the new 
budget. This will be done by interior 
loans, the first of which will be floated 
in November or the end of October. 


This year’s wheat crop is more than 
one-fourth short of last year’s produc- 
tion and nearly one-third under the 
customary annual requirements. The 
rye crop also is insufficient, but oats 
and barley are more abundant than last 
year. The wheat yield is estimated at 
64.000,000 quintals, as compared with 
88,000,000 last year and the country’s 
normal requirements of 94,000,000. This 
is due to a reduction of 600,000 e2cres 
in the area planted, to the small yield 
per acre and to bad weather. 


Germany—The credit condition was 
somewhat alleviated as a result of the 
Reichsbank’s announcement that it will 
be able to print 7,000,000,000 marks of 
new notes daily after October 15. The 
rise of the Reichsbank discount rate 
from 7 per cent. to 8, and the talk of 
a possible higher rate, show the effect 
of the general strain on credit. Despite 
the currency depression, German 
business continues to flourish. The 
General Electricity has just announced 
an increase in capital of 300,000,000 
mar’s, making the total capitalization 
1,400,000,000. Its dividend is 25 per cent. 
against 16 per cent. in 1921. The ani- 
line concern, comprising the Badische 
Anilin, the Friedrich Bayer and five 
others of the largest chemical corpora- 
tions, has decided to double its capital, 
after which its common stock will be 
3,529,000.000 marks, and its preferred 
stoc’ 220,000,000. 


At the end of July the German trades 
union reported only 35,000 workingmen 
wholly out of employment, in a total 
membership of 6,000,000. 


Canada—Reviewing tHe causes for the 
recovery in the Canadian dollar at New 
York to par, for the first time since 
1916 or 1917, the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada states that “this movement is at- 
tributed to a number of factors. The 
recent flotation of the $100,000,000 loan 
in New York was of prime importance, 
and the greatly improved condition of 
Canadian trade cannot but have piayed 
a vital part. Trade balances in favor of 
the United States during the latter part 
of 1921 have turned in favor of the Do- 
minion, owing to the decline in imports 
from the United States. Another im- 
portant influence in the situation was 
the fact that large shipments of Cana- 
dian wheat created a demand for Cana- 
dian funds, at the same time that the 
normal movement of coal from the 
United States to Canada, for this time 
of the year, was impeded by the Amer- 
ican coal strike. 
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His Duties 


When Mr. H. B. Thayer, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was vice-president of the 
Western Electric Company, he tole the 
following amusing story at a dinner of 
the engineers of the latter company: 

“A little friend of mine whose father 
is the head of a business was inquiring 
about my duties as vice-president. ‘Well’ 
I said, ‘if someone wants informaticn | 
tell him who to go te.’ ‘O,’ said my little 
friend, ‘we have a nigger to do that.” 
—$5 prize to Walter J. Turney, 501 Page 
avenue, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


* * * 


Irish Eugenics 


An Irishman, living in New York 
started what promised to be a large 
family. A baby came regularly every 
year for four years and then there were 
no more. A friend said to him one day: 
“Pat, why is it your wife presents you 
with no more kiddies?” 

“I do not want any more, becaise,” 
said Pat, “they say every fifth baby born 
in New York is a Jew.”—$1 prize to W. 
H. Willard, 113 Feronia Way, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


x x x 


A Future Business Man 


The other day a young depositor of 
the Merchants & [Illinois National 
Bank entered to make a deposit. As 
his turn came, he laid his ban‘ book, 
three dimes, a nickel and two pennies 
on the counter, whereupon the Receiv- 
ing Teller told him no deposits under 
a dollar were accepted. Disappointed, 
the lad picked up his book and money 
and started for the door when he 
paused for a moment as though deep 
in thought. He then made his way to 
the Paying Teller’s window where he 
withdrew a dollar of his savings and 
going back to the Receiving Teller’s 
window deposited a dollar and thirty- 
seven cents.—$1 prize to R. L. Swibold, 
803 W. Gift St., Peoria, IIl. 


* * * 


A Useful Gift 


A large car of French make recently 
stopped at a Tea House and Antique 
Shop in northern Vermont. The pas- 
senger alighted, entered the shop and 
purchased a number of antiques. 

“I have not time to stop for the 
bill now,” said he. “You can mail it 
to me and I will send you a check.” 
Then he handed the hostess a card on 
which was the name, Henry Ford. 

“I see you are not riding in one of 
your own cars,” remarked the lady. 

“IT have a Ford,” was the reply, 
“which my son gave me two years ag0 
for a Christmas present.”—$1 prize to 
N. R. Miller, Bradford, Vt. 
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of A view of the 15,000 H.P., D.C., Westinghouse Motor which 
al replaced a twin simple steam engine ‘driving a 44” blooming mill at 
“ the Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 
k, A 30” Universal Plate Mill Motor at A 1,500 H. P., D. C., motor in the 
2 the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago Edgar Thomson Works of the Carnegie 
. Works. Steel Co. 
+ Y 
d, When steel mill motive power, especially up till now may be relied upon, promise to be 
y in the big units, can be put on a basis of neg- absurdly low. 
e ligible upkeep, and of assured continuity of The first reversing mill motor has been 
p operation, a long-sought and desirable con- operating continuously since 1907 in the 
: dition has been reached. South Chicago Plant of the Illinois Steel 
j Consider, then, the following: Company. This 8000 H. P. Westinghouse 
s The first rail mill motors to be installed in ™otor, driving a 30"' Universal Plate Mill, has 


this country were two 1500 H. P., D. C., 
motors, made by Westinghouse, and set up 
in 1905 at the Edgar Thomson Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. These motors in 
their seventeenth year are doing as well as 
they did in their first. They will continue to 
roll rails for many years as efficiently as when 
new, and the upkeep charges, if their record 


No Wonder the Steel Industry Likes Motors 








had only a few minor delays and no replace- 
ments of any kind. The slight deterioration, 
as observed, indicates that 15 years of service 
represents only a fractional part of its life. 

Economy—reliability—simplicity ; these are 
the things electrification offers, not only for 
steel mills but for every other industry. No 
wonder the Steel Industry likes it! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 












© 1922 W. E. & M. Co, 


Westinghou te 
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Sound Judgment 


of Security Values— 


the essential element in investing to 
the greatest advantage—involves care- 
ful weighing not only of the funda- 
mental safety of an investment, but 
also of its marketability, its yield, and 
the date of its maturity in relation to 
the probable trend of the investment 
market. 


The judgment of a large banking in- 
stitution in such matters is reached 
after a thorough study of all available 
information and the consideration of 
well founded opinion on the subject. 
Its investigations and counsel are 
among the most helpful services it 
renders to customers. 


The Bankers Trust Company has made 
its facilities of this nature available to 
investors through its Bond Depart- 
ment. To aid your judgment of secur - 
ity values, you are invited to use the 
services of that Department, accessi- 
ble at all of the Company’s offices, by 
personal visit or by correspondence. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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